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CHAPTER XXIV. (Continued) 


Tom pE Forx was still sitting in the sulitary boat- 
house, buried in deep thoujht, while the shades of 
eve were fast gatheriug around him. 

His thoughts were geutle ones, for they were of 


his friend, and his own uewly acknowledged mo- 


ther. 

It was high tide, and the waters were calm and 
smooth. All was still around the boat-house. 

T'y-aud-by, (the twilight here being of short du- 
ration,) the whole sceue was wrapt in darkness. 
But de Foix, his forehead supported in bis palm, 
6till remaiued lust in dreamy ueditation. 

‘There was a weight in his bousom—au vuppres- 


— 
> 


sive weight, which seemed to grow heavier and 
heavier every moment. 

Twice he rose, and essayed to quit the build- 
ing, but each time he sat down again; some 
strange power appearcd to fasten him inside the 
boat-house. 

At length a drowsiness stole over de Foix’s 
senses, and he fell into an uneasy slumber. 

He had not slumbered long, ere he was aroused 
by the sound of footsteps near the building. 

De Foix started up, and listened. 

Presently the door of the boat-house was opened, 
and some one, with stealthy steps, entered the 
building. 

* Hist!” cried a masculine voice. 

De Foix, crouching, held his breath. 

‘Are you here, sir?” asked the voice, in a sup- 
pressed tone. 

Still de Foix remained silent. 

“Colonel Stackhouse, sir,” repeated the voice, in 
a louder key than before. 


“Is it you, Bothright ?” de:anded another 
voice, and a second person entered the boat- 
house. 

“It is I, sir,” returned the man. 

“Confound the darkness!” muttered Colonel 
Stackhouse; “are you alone ?” 

“Tam, sir, worse luck !” returned Bothright, in a 
surly tone. 

“You could not get to see he, then ?” 

“On the contrary, sir, I had a capital view of 
her; and a sweet creature she is, if I’m any judge of 
womankind.” 

“ You saw her, you say, yet I find you here with- 
out her! You have bungled, Bothright—eh ?” 

While speaking, the Colonel and his companioa 
had groped their way to one of the moored boats. 
on the edge of which the gentleman sat down. 

De Foix could see the outlines of the speakers 
figures ‘twixt him and the glistening waters, but 
they could not see him. 

“I beg your pardon, Colonel,” said Bothright 
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“It was not I that bungled, it was the old cat who 
found me out, and ruined all.” 

Colonel Stackhouse uttered a fearful oath, which 
need not be written here. 

“TI told you to beware of the old hag,” he said, 
in much anger. 

“I know you did, Colonel; and I did beware of 
her; but she knew I camo from you, she said, and 
accordingly she abused me with her gongue, and 
afterwards flung her box of snuff into my face.” 

“The devil!” exclaimed Colonel Stackhouso. 
“ And Mrs. Bolding—what said she ?” 

De Foix started, as if some sharp-pointed weapon 
had suddenly struck him. 

‘‘ Well, Colonel, I don’t think the younger lady 
uttered many words: the old cat, her companion, 
had tongue enough for twenty women.” 

’ Repeat to me all that passed between you and 
her. 

‘From beginning to end, Colonel ?” 

“Yes.” 

Bothright then proceeded to describe minutely 
the whole of his late scene with Annie and Mrs. 
Pottersham; to which description Bothright had 
more than one attentive listener. 

“This defeat of yours shall not stop me—by 
heavons, it shall not!” cried the Colonel. ‘I'll yet 
carry off Mrs. Dolding, despite a thousand Mrs. Pot- 
tershams.” 

“And I'll help you in the work, Colonel,” re- 
joined the man, vengefully. “I long to pay the 
hag for the snuff she’s wasted on me. What do 
you propose to do next in the matter, Colonel ?” 

“ First, we must despatch the husband, Both- 
right.” 

“ Dolding 2” 

The same.” 

De Foix was listening to every word. 

“T think he may be sent up the country, some- 
where, sir,” suggested Bothright. 

“ Where ?” 

“ He must be sent a long way off, I suppose, 
Colonel ?” 

“The further the better,” 
joinder. 

“ Norfolk Island would not be a bad sort of place 
for him, Colonel,” chuckled the man. 

“Ah! if I could but send him thither!” 

“You may; I'll manage the matter for you ere 
Jong, Colonel.” 

“ How—how ?” 

“ IT cannot say now, Colonel,” replicd Bothricht; 
“ but rest you easy, sir, and never fear but the thing 
shall be done.” 

De Foix’s heart was beating painfully: his own 
ancle was plotting agaiust the honour of Annie 
Bolding, and trying tu send her husband to Norfolk 
Island—a place to which the wholly irreclaimable 
convict is sent—a place of horror and detestation. 

De Foix recalled some of the tales he had heard 
about this same island, and shuddered as he recalled 
them. 

“We must lose no time in getting him away,” 
observed the Colonel. 

“ All right, sir.” 

“You'll send to me if you want any official in- 
structions in this affair, Bothright ?” 

“ Certainly, colonel.” 

“Curse the hag! but for her Mrs. Bolding would 
have been mine long—long ago!” 

Uttering those words, Colonel Stackhouse started 
up and quitted the boat-house, his companion fol- 
lowing him, and de Foix was left in a state of 
frantic bewilderment, wholly at a loss how to frame 
his actions so as to preserve anoffending Howard 
Bolding and his hapless wide. _ 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Wrrs his heart fast and ,painfally, de 
Foix listened to the receding steps of the Colonel 
and kis companion ; then he started up. 

Great ‘keavens! had he been dreaming, or was 
in bis right senses ? 

Colonel Btackhouse was the ruin of 
Annie: Bolding, and likewise that of her unfortunate 
husband | 

Norfotk Island! 

Would @olonel Stackhouse dare to send am un- 
"aman to .that\herrible place, at the mere 
ladder and grow sick 


De Foix was bewildered ; the knowledge the 
Colonel’s villany had come upon him so suddenly, 
that he could not at once put his ideas into any 


proper form. 
De Foix first asked himself one question, then 


another, and another. 


was the brief re- 


When had Colonel Stackhouse conceived this un- 
hallowed passion for Howard Bolding'’s wife? 

Now de Foix had rarely heard Annie mention 
the Colonel’s name; she had avoided doing so. She 
had also avoided narrating the painful history of 
his persecutions of her on board of the ship 
“Hope ;” his preservation of her life at the time of 
the fire at sea; his misrepresentations to the cap- 
tain and passengers of the “ Wellington ;” because 
sho feared to incense her husband against the man 
who was invested with such power over him. 

Perhaps it had been better had Amnie acted 
otherwise; but we cannot know the end of a day's 
business, ere that day has come. 

Do Voix paced the boat-house backwards and 
forwards, in wild confusion of thought. 

He did not know how to act; he wished to pre- 
sorve Howard and Annie from the Colonel’s machi- 
nations, but was quite at a loss how to do 80. 

De Foix wrung his hands, and beads of moisture 
started upon his brow, as he reflected on the dangers 
encompassing his fricuds, and his own inability to 
assist them. 

De Foix had but one hope to cling to in this 
matter. 

That hope was Lady Nolkinghame. 

Sho, he thought, would surely have strong in- 
fluence over her brother and his actions; and if her 
influence should prove to bo insuflicient, there was 
that of Sir Richard himself. 

But every hour now was fraught with hazard to 
do Foix’s friends, and he had not a moment to lose 
in nseless speculation. 

The night was far advanced: he could not seek 
her ladyship until the morrow. 

Until the morrow! 

Alas! the time ’twixt this and then, would ap- 
pear an age to the anxious de Foix. 

Nevertheless, he must endure it with all his pa- 
tience, for he could not act alone in this affair. 

But should Lady Nolkinghame’s power avail 
him nothing, what was de Foix to do then? 

What could he do? 

Mow could one convict defend another convict 
from injustice; especially when such injustice was 
dealt against him by one so high in authority as 
Colonel Stackhouse ? 

De Foix was like a man with his hands tied be- 
hind his back; he had strength, but was prevented 
from uStng it. 

He had no wish to commit any act that would 
throw him into the hands of Colonel Stackhouse ; 
for the sake of his mother, de Foix was thus 
thoughtful of hirself. 

He imagined how a man frustrated in a wicked 
plot would feel; and he likewise imagined how that 
man weuld be likely to act towards those who had 
defeated him. 

If Colonel Stackhouse could condemn one inno- 
cent man to the horrors of Norfolk Island, he could 
also condemn another. 

De Foix felt, that he would rather lay his head 
under the edge of a falling axe than be doomed to 
the terrors of that frightful place. 

And would he suffer his friend to be sent thither 
to pine his young life away amid its countless hor- 
rors, and de Feix make no effort to save him? 

No, no; de Foix must banish all fear on his own 
account, and simmgsle to preserve his friend. 

All that night ‘Tom de Foix tossed on his pillow 
in fevered restlessness, table to catch a moment’s 
repose; and at daybreak he repaired again to the 
boat-house, in order that he might be alone, and 
able to ponder in undisturbed privacy. 

He had not been long in the place, ere his ear 
caught the rustle of female garments at its en- 
trance. 

He started, and, looking behind him, saw in the 
door-way the cloaked figure of Lady Nolkinghame. 

‘Mother !” he cried, as lee vecognised her. 

“ Hush!” she returned, in tome, at 
the same time securing the door behind her. 

He rushed towards her, and was dlasped in her 
embrace. 

“Oh, I was so wanting to see you, mother!” he 
said. “How knew you that I was here ?” he 
asked. 

“ Sittipgat my chamber-window—for I have not 
been im bed all aight—I saw you cross the cedar 
walk, and take the path leading to the water’s edge. 
I kwow then‘that I shonld you here ; and, led 
by any love'for you, Iam de Foix.” 

Tam you, mother,” he re- 


“'T, ‘too, have passed an utterly sleepless | power 


night, and-was longing to see and speak to you.” 
“A sleepless night, de Foix!” she exclaimed, 
caressing him. “ What was it that kept thee so 


awake ?” 


He led her to a rude seat, and took his place be- 
side her. 

“ What of Howard Bolding, mother ?” he began. 

“T have been unsuccessful in my suit, de Foix ; 
my brother has seat himto Yass Plains.” 

“ Howard ?” 

“ Howard.” 

“ Colonel Stackhouse told you thus much ?” 

nodded her head asscntingly. 

“Ho uttered Me, mother—a wicked lie!” de 
Foix bitterly exclaimed. 

“My son 

fein Hyde Park Barrack at this very 
moment.” 

“In Hyde Park Barrack?” . 

“ Ay, mother.” 

“ How gained you this kuowledge?” she asked. 

“ From Colonel Stackhouse’s own lips, mother.” 

“You have seen my brother, then ?” 

“Not very clearly; but I heard dim distinctly 
enough,” de Foix rejoined. 

“TI do not comprehend your words, de Foix ; 
where did you see my brother ?” 

“ Here,” answered he. 

“ Here ?” 

“ But I met him not by appointment: he came to 
this spot to meet another.” 

“You are speaking in riddles to me, de Foix,” 
said Lady Nolkinghame; “ explain, explain !” 

Tom de Foix then proceeded to relate the whole 
particulars of the conversatiou he had overheard on 
the preceding evening between the Colonel and 
the unscrupulous Bothright, to which Lady Nolk- 
inghame listened in breathless attention, astonish- 
ment, and horror. 

“Oh, Roland, Roland!” exclaimed she, bowing 
her head in profound shame and sorrow. 

“What is to be done, mother?” he demanded. 

“ What can be done ?” returned she, despondently. 
‘“* We cannot question Colonel Stackhouse’sacts ; nor 
can we in any way whatever interfere with his 
authority.” 

‘Great heaven!” cried de Foix, excitedly. “Must 
then my only two friends be destroyed by a villain, 
and not a finger be lifted to preserve them ?” 

“T am utterly powerless to assist them ; Roland 
will not listen to me.” 

“But he would listen to Sir Richard Nolking- 
hame, the Governor,” rejoined de Foix ; 7 “he would 
be obliged to do so.” 

‘* My brother is not one to be ospelied to the 
performance of any act,” she answered, doubtfully. 
“} know him well; his disposition is a wayward 
one, and he is obstinacy itself. Then, again, who 
could venture to make‘an appeal to bim in behalf 
of foward Bolding? ‘Who would dare to tell Co- 
lonel Stackhouse tlrat ke had designs against the 
honour of a convict’s Wife, ‘and that, in order to ob- 
tain her, he was sendiag imnocent man to con- 
front all the horrors of Netfetk Island ?” 

“T would dare to-tell the Colonel ‘that much, 
mother,” replied @e Pobx, weselutely. would 
dare to publish whole world !” 


his fate: at-every risk to wnyself, I will exert all 
my endeavours to*snatch himeand his wife from the 
power 6f Odlonéf Stackhouse.” 

“Oh, bewary,'de wary what:you do!” 

“ Mother,"sald de Foix, very solemnly, “ what- 
ever misfortune ‘falls on Howard Bolding, I will 
share it with him. I) to 


changing, ‘egain bo 
Norfolk (de wtesdiast throagh 
every trial, er follows tim.” 

Lady N Rong her ‘about his 
neck, and ¢o him. 

“ You love your fries vancther, 
@e Foix!” uttered, “some- 


thing reproach in her voice. 

He made ber no reply, save by pressing her 
cheek closer'tolkiis own. 

Ah! gente wee woman was this brave de Foix! 

“ suddenly, ‘absolve me from 
the duties for the present, and let me 
go at any hour I please.” 

“ ebeat to do, de Foix?” she de- 

tn seared accents. 


“JT @o not know,” <auswered, evasively. 
“Grant me my freedom ‘er awhile; you have full 
‘todo #0.” 

“ You shall have the liberty you ask, de Foix,” 
said Lady Nolkinghame, with evident reluctance; 
“but, oh, be careful how you use it, my son; be 
prudent for my sake!” 


| 
‘ 

mother—your mother, who tives for 
you 

“ Howard mast be saved ; ‘ho shall mot be heft to 
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“ Fear not, mother,” he responded, in a lighter 
tone. My rash days are all gone by, never, never 
to return.” 

“T trust so, de Foix,” she said, looking fondly in 
his face. ‘Oh, that there had never been any such 
days in your life—in either of our lives,” she added, 
regretfully. “Ah, de Foix, de Foix, the sweetest 
moments of my existence, now, will be those I pass 
in your presence—as thus, as thus, my son, my 
only earthly treasure !” 

And with those words, Lady Nolkinghame 
strained the convict to her heart, and covered his 
brow with pure, maternal kisses. 

“Oh, if I could but find courage to confide my 
secret history to Sir Richard, or to Roland!” she 
continued. “I want todo you all the poor, tardy 
justice within my power, de Foix, and I must do 
so, ere long,” she added, resolutely. 

‘But, mother, think of the disgrace of owning 
such a son as I!” 

“Oh, de Foix, de Foix, the sins you have com- 
mitted lie all at my door— at the door of the mother 
who so heartlessly deserted you!” 

“There, there, we will talk no more on that 
painful theme,” returned de Foix, his heart and 
brain both filled with trouble for his friends. 
“See, mother, see!” he added, pointing to the 
rising sun, “the morning is advancing, the ser- 
vants will soon be stirring in the house—we must 
part at once, else you may be observed by some 


ne. 

“Bat I forget everything, when I am near you, 
my son!” 

“You will go, now,” he said, anxiously. 

She gazed into his face with an uneasy expression 
in her own. 

“ What—what are you going to do in this mat- 
ter?” sho said, very earnestly. “I am full of sore 
misgivings about you.” 

He did not answer her: his thoughts were with 
Howard and Annie Bolding at that moment. 

“You will not seek my brother, Colonel Stack- 
house, will you, de Foix?” added Lady Nolking- 
hame, earnestly. 

Still de Foix made no reply. 

“ You will not waylay him, de Foix?” she con- 
tinued; “Ob, I fear your meeting with each other; 
for, were you to address Roland, he would insult 
you; and then, violence might ensue between you, 
and blood might be shed, and——” 

“Fear nothing, mother, hope for the best,” her 
en returned, leading her to the door of the boat- 

ouse. 

“Oh! be prudent, for my sake, de Foix,” warned 
ehe, lingering, with her arms still about his neck. 

‘* Be assured that I will be se, mother.” 

“ Heaven bless you, my son,” she said, once more 
straining him to her bosom. 

“ Heaven bless you, my mother,” he returned. 

And then, gathering her cloak about her, she 
flung the door wide, and was gone. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
Boruricut tapped at the door of a verandahed cot- 
tage in Elizabeth Street; and, after the pause of a 
moment, he was silently admitted into an apartment, 
scantily furnished. 
“Well, Ruth, are you still in the sulks?” the 
ra asked of the girl who had opened the door to 


“Yes,” she replied, briefly, and moodily. 

“ Humph!” he ejaculated, rubbing his chin reflec- 
tively. “What shall I do to put you in a good 
temper, and make you always smile upon me, eh, 
Rathy, dear?” 

The girl quickly glanced at his face, then shook 
ber head doubtingly. 

“Come, what shall I do for you, Ruth?” he 
edded, coaxingly. 

“ Marry me,” she replied, shortly. 

He whistled shrilly. 

i have sworn to do so, over and over 

n. 

“Yes, Rath, I believe I have,” Bothright coolly 

oo taking a chair, and flinging himself into 
t. 


Rat what does Giles Bothright care for breaking 
_ or for breaking hearts either?” sneered the 


gir 

“ Nay, don’t be too hard upon me, Ruth,” he 
said, speak ng with apparent kindness. ‘I tell you 
again that you shall be my wife; and that before 
T am a week older: there, will that do for you?” 

“ Yes, if I could but believe you to be in earnest ; 
if I could but rely upon your word.” 

“What would you do for me, if I promised to wed 
you at the end of the week ?” 


“Anything, Bothright,” she replicd, eagerly ; 
“ make me but an honest woman, and I will do 
anything for you in return.” 

He was still rubbing his chin reflectively. 

“T’m fairly sick of this sort of life,” the girl went 
on. “I’ve no comfort of my days, living in this 
miserable fashion; scorned by my relations and 
friends, and pointed at as a thing detestable !” 

“T'll make a bargain with you, Ruth,” said Both- 
right, suddenly. 

“A bargain with mo ?” 

“ Yes, a bargain, Ruth.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“Sit down by my sido here, and I'll tell you all 
about the matter.” 

The girl did his bidding. 

“You're very protty, Ruth,” he said, putting his 
arm around her waist. 

“ That's old news, Giles Bothright !” she replied, 
flippautly. 

“ But, old though it is, it’s the truth; isn’t it, 
Ruth ?” 

“T suppose it is,” was her answer. 

“You snow it ts, Ruth,” ho said, drawing her 
closer to his side, and speaking in his blandest ac- 
cents. 

Ruth was very fond of hor betrayer, and there- 
fore she did not repulse his apparently affectionate 
advances, which, tospeak the truth, had lately becn 
of rare occurrence. 

“But what's the bargain, Giles, let me hear all 
about it,” said the girl, her heart melting towards 
the man who had 80 wrouged her. 

“Do you love me, Ruth; first answer 
question.” 

“ Do I need to answer it,” she returned, upbraid- 
ingly. “I thonght I had proved my love for you 
long, long ago.” 

He made her no reply. 

“ Did you hear me, Giles ?” she asked. 

“T was thinking,” was his response. 

“ Of what, Giles ?” 

“ Of the bargain I wish to make with you, Ruthy, 


me that 


my dear.” 

“Yes, Giles. Well?” 

“Listen, Ruth, I want advancement, and I've a 
chance in view of getting what I want.’ 

And Bothright paused, as if uncertain how he 
should further proceed in his disclosures. 

“Mind, Ruth,” he continued, “the affair about 
which I am going to talk to you, is a secret one.” 

“ Do you fear to trust me, Giles ?” she dcmanded, 
ina hurt tone, starting away from him. “I did 
not fear to trust you: keop your secret to yourself, 
if you have any doubt whatever of its being safe 
with me.” 

“Nay, Ruth, nay; bo not sofmpetuous!” soothed 
the man. “If I could not strictly rely upon your 
discretion, I should not venture to confide in you.” 

“Go on,” she said, in a satisfied tone. 

“You've heard me speak of Colonel Stackhouse, 
Ruth.” 

“ Hundreds of times !” 

“ You know that he has great influcnce, and that, 
if he pleased, he could give me a first-rate appoint- 
ment!” 

“ Well? 

“ Well, ho has promised to do that much for me.” 

“ To give you a first-rate appointment ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well ?” 

“On certain conditions, you must understand, 
Ruth,” he added, caressing the girl, who was at- 
tentively listening to his every word, as if her very 
life was hanging on his syllables. ‘People won't 
quite’ give one appointments, you see, Ruth,” he 
added, somewhat playfully. 

The girl nodded her head, and he went on. 

“Now you must know that Colonel Stackhouse, 
has fallen head over ears in Jove, Ruthy,” proceeded 
Bothright; “and he’s for all the world just like a 
crazy man.” 

“Why ?” uttered she, in great surprise. 

“ Ah, there's the question, Ruth, there’s the ques- 
tion, my girl !” 

“Which question you can answer, I’ve no doubt, 
Giles.” 

“Well, yes, the Colonel has no secrets from me,” 
replied Bothright, with an air of consequence. 

“You're mightily in his favour, it appears 
then !” 

“Oh, mightily; I'm his right-hand man, I can 
assure you.” 

“T'm glad to hear it, Giles!” returned the girl, 
heartily. 

Pee But who's the Colonel in love with, tell me 
at. 


“Who am Jin love with, you pretty gipsy, eh ?” 


returned Bothright, toying with the girl’s long, 
black tresses. 

She turned her head abruptly, and looked him 
full in the face for a few seconds. 

“You love me, Giles Bothright, I'm sure you do,” 
she cried out, passionately. ‘“ And you will always 
do so, won't you, Giles, won't you ?” 

Saying which, Ruth lifted up her rosy lips to be 
kissed, and then trustingly laid her head upon tke 
man’s shoulder. 

Bothright smiled complacently ; he saw the girl's 
mood, and felt that he could mould her entirely te 
his wishes. 

“ You'd like mo to get hold of this appointment, 
I was talking about, Ruth?” he said, caressingly. 

“ Of course I should, Giles.” 
mae the matter entirely depends upon you, 

“ Upon me, Giles ?” 

“Upon you; listen, my girl. 
well, but unadvisedly.” 

“As we have done, Giles?” asked Ruth, 
simply. 

“No, not exactly, Ruth,” replied Bothright, 
hesitatingly. “The Colonel loves a married wo- 
man.” 

Tho girl started. 

“Tho wife of a scamp, of @ conviot,” continued 
Bothright. 

“And does she love that scamp, that convict ?” 
demanded the girl, looking into the man’s eyes. 

Bothright laughed outright, as if she had asked of 
him a question most absurd. 

“ Can’t you answer me, Giles ?” 

“ What can it matter to us whether she does or 
does not care about the fellow, eh, Ruth?” said he. 
“The Colonel is the only person that we have to 
heed in this affair; he’s the man to help me, se 
Til help him.” 

“ How?” 

“With your assistance, Ruth.” 

“T do not understand you, Giles.” 

“ We'll seize the lady, and run away with her, 
she'll be nothing loath to be run away with, I'll re 
bound.” 

“You Lave promised the Colonel to do thus mucb 
for him, have you not ?” 

“T have.” 

“ And you want me to help you in this matte: 
Giles ?” 

“ Precisely so, my girl.” 

“ And you'll marry me at the end of the preasu 
week, if I assist you.” 

“TI swear that I wil—I 
solemnly.” 

She hesitated for some moments. Naturally, 
Ruth was not a bad girl, but this offer of Bothb- 
right’s was too tempting to be easily rejected by 
her. 

Giles Bothright would make her his own lawfa} 
wife; then her mother and sisters would no longer 
scorn her, and her friends would no longer cross the 
road in order to avoid meeting her, and no more 
mental misery would be bers. 

Ruth’s cheeks flushed as she reckoned the aius=ut 
of respect, which, as a wife, she would be able to 
command. 

Giles Bothright’s wife! 

What would not Ruth do to gain a rightful cla!m 
to that title ? 

Why, she would almost peril her soul for it; an 
Bothright knew as much, else he would never thas 
have tempted her. 

“Tow can I help you in this affair, Giles?” she 
enquired. “Inform me.” 

“In tho first place, the lady is guarded by an old 
she-dragon, whom you must endeavour to deceive 
in some way or other.” 

Ruth nodded her head, and he proceeded to in- 
struct her how she was to act in tho piece of busi- 
ness she had undertaken to perform. 

Tho girl, who was very skrewd, had tut littis 
trouble in comprehending matters, and Bothright 
was delighted with the way in which sho received 
all his instructions. 

This time he felt certain of success, tho plot de- 
vised by Ruth could not fail to impose upon the old 
woman, then Mrs. Bolding must fall into the 
Colonel hands. 

“ To work, girl, to work,” cried Bothrizht, as b. 
rose to quit the cottage. 

“ You'll keep your word, Gites ?” said the girl. 

“You'll perform your task ?” 

“ Depend on me for that, Giles.” 

“Then depend also on me,” returned Both- 
right; snd as he spoke he gave the girl a hasty 
kiss, and burried away, leaving Ruth to perfect her 
plans, and carry them into execution. 


The Colonel lovee 


gwear it most 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 


Au. this while Howard Bolding was smarting— 
vodv and soul both—in his dark and loathsome cell ; 
bread and water was his food, and despairing 
thoughts were his companions He knew that he 
was suffering an undeserved and unjust punish- 
ment; but to whom could the poor convict make 
his complaiut ? who would listen to him? 

Howard writhed, and gnashed his teeth, in the 
violence of his impotent rage; then, when those 
feelings were exhausted, he would melt into tears, 
and earnestly pray to die. 

Annie would be happier far without him, he 
thought; for were he to die, good Mrs. Pottersham 
would assist and protect her, and she would be well 
cared for in all respects. 

Alas! had Howard but known that his wife was 
being persecuted by a villain, he would have torn 
down his prison walls to reach her, and spilled his 
every drop of blood in her defence. 

But in these dark hours of his life, Howard was 
happily spared a knowledge that would have 
driven Lim to desperatian and utter maduess. 

Mrs. Pottersham’s gout was worse, and she had 
banished her snuff box, and summoned a lawyer to 
make her will. 

Mrs. Potiersham willed and bequeathed the whole 
of her immense wealth to Annie, wife of Howard 
Bolding. 

Then the old lady took to her bed, and patiently 
awaited her approaching end. 

Mrs. Pottersham had never been thoroughly her- 
eelf since the wreck of the ill-fated “ Wellington,” 
when the turbulent waters cast her on the rocks 
under Port Jackson Heads. From that period until 
the present, she had suffered much, (gout being her 
malady), and now she had certain symptons within 
ber that warned her that the time of her departure 
was drawing near. 

“Don’t cry, my dear!” she said to Annie, who 
was wecping by the bedside. ‘The dearest of 
earthly friends must know a final parting, one day 
or other! “I've made you rich, my child,” she 
continued, taking Annie’s hand and pressing it be- 
tween her own withered palms. ‘Remember de 
Foix; I owe him a debt of gratitude, so also do 
you; let him feel that Belinda Pottersham did not 
forget him in her last moments.” 

‘I will obey all your wishes, dear Mrs Potter- 
sham,” sobbed Annie. 

“ Watch for a time when asum of moncy will be 
aseful to him; then give him such in my name.” 

Aunie promised that she would do so, 

“Beware of Colonel Stackhouse !” 
old lady. 

And then she fell asleep, and never opened her 
eyes again ou earth. 

Thus was Annie bereft of her best, and, with the 
exception of one, her only friend, and made one of 
the richest women in the colony of New South 
Wales, at the very moment when her husband, 

with excoriated shoulders, was groaning in his 
prison cell, praying for death to end his woes. 

Annie had not heard from Howard since he was 
withdrawn from the good merchaut’s service, and 
she was wondering at his long silence, and growing 
paiuiully anxious on his own account. 

Little dreamed Annie, at this time, that she was 
being looked over and guarded by one who was 
ready to peril his very life in her service—the 
geuerous aud devoted de Foix. 

It was still daylight, but every blind in the tur- 
reted villa at Wooloomooloo was drawn down. 
Death was within its walls—one of its inmates was 
lyicg still and cold. 

De Foix noted the blinded windows, and mar- 
veiled at the cause. 

Then a sad fear stole into his heart. 

Was Aunie Bolding dead? 

Had some one carried to her the sad intelligence 
of her husband’s imprisonment, and had that news 
killed her ? 

De Foix thought it quite probable that such 
might be the case. Annie had borne many terrible 
trials; but the human heart cannot go on thus en- 
during for ever; for its patience will wear out, and 
its overstrained walls will burst asunder. 

Up and down the road, and backwards and for- 
wards before the house, de Fvix ccntinued to march 
hour after hour, anxious, yet dreading, to hear the 
worst. 

Thus leaving him, we will return to the hapless 
Howard Boldiug. 

The bolt shot back in the well-oiled lock, then 
sundry bars were removed, and the door of 
Howard's cell slowly unclosed, and Bothright, with 


warned the 


a lighted lantern in his hand, showed himself to the 
startled prisoner. 

Howard, whose shoulders were fearfully stiff and 
sore, did not stir or speak. 

The man, after looking at him silently and coldly 
for a second or two, then spoke. 

“ Get up!” he said, harshly. 

Howard did not move. 

“Get up, I tell you!” repeated Bothright, in ac- 
cents harsher than before. 

The poor convict tried to obey him, but was 
wholly unable to do so. 

“ Great heaven, pity me!” he cried, wincing with 
pain. “Go, go; leave me here to die!” he added, 
with a despairing moan of anguish. 

Bothright had no feeling whatever. In his eyes, 
a convict was no better than a dog, that he could 
kick and cuff at his will and pleasure; so, with an 
oath, coarse and loud, he repeated his command. 

“ Be merciful !” pleaded Howard, hoarsely,—“ oh, 
be merciful, and leave me!” 

“You stubborn fool, you will be made to repent 
this, see if you’re not!” blusteredthe man. “Come, 
get up, I say, before I use meaus to compel you.” 

Howard only moaned. 

The brute in office then raised his foot, and kicked 
the suffering prisoner. 

“Hound!” he exclaimed; “do you thiuk that I’m 

going to stand here all the day, begging and pray- 
ing of you to move? Why, I'll flog you again, and 
this time within an inch of your blessed life, if you 
don’t at once obey me! Do you hear me?” 
“ Yes,” replied Howard, faintly, yet making no 
effort to rise; “and you may flog me again, and 
welcome; nay, you may kill me, for to me there 
would be no suffering in death equal to the pangs I 
am enduring now!” 

Bothright laughed coarsely. 

“Very fine— very fine, indeed!” sneered he. 

And as he spoke, Bothright stooped, and, seizing 
the prostrate convict, shook him violently. 

Howard Boldiug gnashed his teeth, but uttered 
no sound. Both mentally and bodily he was suffer- 
ing—sufferiug horribly—but his spirit disdained 
complaint, since he found none to listen to him. 

Large drups stood on the convict’s brow as he 
struggled to his feet in his narrow, loathsome cell. 

“Now go before me,” said Bothright, pointing 
along the stone passage, outside of the cell, in the 
doorway of which the prisoner was standing, shud- 
dering with pain and terror. 

“What are you going to do with me now?” 
quivered Howard. 

Through a small barred window opposite to him, 
there were stealing the last rays of the expiring 
day, showing the poor convict’s face all haggard, 
with beard neglected, and blood-shot eyes. 

But his pitiable appearance failed to touch Both- 
right’s stony heart; in fact, he never noticed it. 

Howard repeated his question. 

“What am I going to do with you ?” echoed 
Bothright, suarlingly. “ You’d like to know, I dare 
say; but I shan’t tell you—I’ll treat you to a bit of 
suspense—so march on, my man!” 

Howard half reeled into the passage, then on- 
ward staggered like a drunken man; he had escaped 
from the foul atmosphere of his dungeon, and the 
fresh air—thus weak as he was—almost over- 
powered him. 

Presently Bothright, laying his hand on the con- 
vict’s shoulder, stopped him. 

They were standing before a heavy, iron-plated 
door, into the lock of which Howard’s companion 
placed a key. 

“Go on!” said Bothright, flinging the portal wide 
and driving the convict through the open doorway, 
intoa dreary prison-yard; where, through the de- 
clining light, Howard perceived, already horsed, a 
small prison-van, used only for especial purposes. 

Howard shuddered involuntarily, and a vague 
terror seized him. 

Was this man going to convey him from this 
place of dungeons. 

If so, whither was he about to be conveyed? 

There was no one visible in the courtyard, but the 
driver of the van, Bothright, and Howard Bolding. 

“Get in there,” said the official, pointing to the 
vehicle, and pushing the convict towards it. 

“To what place are you about to take me?” 
Howard asked, in a hoarse, broken voice. 

“Get in,” repeated the man, in brutal accents. 
“Tl answer you by-and-by.” 

Howard mechanically obeyed the order, and 
dragged himself into the van, Bothright followed, 
and, after closing the door of the conveyance, took 
his seat by the convict’s side. 

Then the driver mounted hig box, and the van 
rolled out of the prison-yard., 


Howard was silent; Bothright had commanded 
him to be so, and the vehicle rumbled on, first along 
Elizabeth Street, then down King Street, after- 
wards by the dreary Tanks, further on past the 
gates of Government House, finally stopping at a 
rude jetty, where a solitary boat, mauned by a 
couple of Malays, was swaying up and down with 
the rising tide. 

Bothright opened the door of the van, and 
alighted. 

“ Come out,” he said, addressing Howard, briefly, 
and authoritatively. 

The convict at once obeyed the command. 

“ Get into that boat,” continued Bothright, in the 
same tone as before. 

And Howard, his senses all bewildered, silently 
did the man’s bidding. 

Then Bothright, himself, stepped into the boat; 
and the Malays dipped their oars into the water, 
and the little vessel, leaving the shore, was impelled 
onwards. 

Darkness had now stolen over the scene, and the 
shore was far behind Howard Bolding, who was 
mutely sitting in the stern of the skiff, with Both- 
right by his side. . 

The poor convict’s heart was almost broken in 
twain; but he uttered no moan, he heaved no sigh; 
he sat rigid and dumb, like a figure made of stone. 

He thought of his young wife, and wondered 
whether he should ever again behold her. 

Great heavens! whither were they bearing him; 
what further troubles were yet in store for him. 

What fault bad he committed, that he should be 
thus cruelly treated? His shoulders were still 
smarting fromthe recent lashes they had received, 
aud now he was being hurried away under the 
cover of night; hurried away, he knew not whither. 

Nor would he now inquire, for his spirit was 
growing weary of its many trials, and a hardness 
was creeping into his heart's core. 

Why was he thus hunted by the hand of misfor- 
tune; hunted by her until he wished to lay his 
wretched body down and die? 

Where was that inhuman father, who, withholding 
his forgiveuess from his young son, drove him into 
the streets to starve, to beg, or steal ? 

Oh, could that parent but see his son now, thus 
degraded, thus crushed, thus wronged, his heart 
would certainly relent towards him. 

But the cld banker still sits in his solitary home, 
moody and stern, wratbful and unforgiving, nursing 
his ancient feelings against the daughter of his dead 
love, heaping bitter curses on her head. 

The boat progressed onward and onward for up- 
wards of an hour, during which time no sound 
reached Howard’s ears, save the regular splashing 
of the busy oars in the smooth waters, and the oc- 
casional bells of the several ships in the harbour. 

At length the boat reached the side of a huge 
vessel lying at anchor, and the men rested on their 
oars. Then Bothright hailed one of the vigilant 
sentinels pacing the deck of the strange craft; and, 
presently, a rope ladder was flung over her side, 
and secured by him. 

Bothright now addressed the shuddering convict. 

“ Mount!” he said, authoritatively. 

Howard rose mechanically and silently. 

Bothright’s hand now grasped the convict’s 
shoulder. 

Still Howard uttered not a word: his voice 
seemed to have left him, and there was a feeling 
in his brain as if his senses were deserting him. 

“Mount!” repeated Bothright. 

Howard reeled for a moment; the man’s hand 
was gripping his excoriated shoulder, and the pain 
he was enduring at that moment made him quite 
sick and giddy. 

Bothright now pushed the convict to the ladder, 
which with trembling limbs he proceeded to ascend. 

Howard's teeth were set firmly together, as, with 
outstretched arms, straining his poor lacerated 
shoulders; he sought to drag himself up the ladder. 

Every step he took caused him an amount of 
frightful bodily anguish; and hot tears, by pain 
wrung from him, rolled down the convict’s cheeks. 

“Quicker, quicker!” bawled Bothright, marking 
Howard's tardy steps. “Ah, you'll be forced tu 
bestir your limbs when you reach Norfolk Island.” 

The mention of that fearful place struck the con- 
vict’s ear like a bullet; and his brain suddenly 

dizzy, his pulses slackened their motion, his 
hands relaxed their hold, and he dropped from the 
ladder into the water with a loud splash. 

Then there was a cry of ‘a man overboard, 8 
man overboard,” and one of the Malays, an expert 
swimmer, plunged into the deep, to endeavour to 
rescue the hapless Howard Bolding. 

(To be continued.) 
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PICTURESQUE SKETCHES. 


SHORNCLIFFE CAMP. 

THE camp of Shorncliffe, of which we give our engrav- 
ing, is of considerable antiquity, and bas many interest- 
ing reminiscences connected with it. A tourist being 
set down at Folkestone, and wishing to gain the camp, 
would travel westward, and about half an hour's walk 
would bring him to the village of Sandgate. This is a 
very pleasant bathing place, but only grown intorepute 
since 1800. It was visited by Queen Elizabeth in 1588, 
in which year one of the Spanish Armada was decoyed 
ashore and burnt. Frigates were at one time built 
here, and there is a military canal which goes hence to 
Rye. 

There is a carriage road close to the beach, and 
another, a footpath, high above that follows the wind- 
ings of the cliffs. Llere, a short time since, you could 


as WATER IN TUE AIR. 


For many weeks, during the present season, the earth 
has suffered with a drought. But little rain fell; 
consequently, streams dried up, the grass looked white 
and lifeless, and all species of vegetation suffered. The 
wind seemed without a particle of naoisture, yet there 
was a certain amount of water in the air, nevertheless. 
There is always in the atmosphere a greater or less 
degree of moisture. It is not part of the atmosphere, 
yet it is ever in it, in variable quantity. In fact, as a 
fish cannot live without air, so neither can we, without 
water in the air we breathe. The air is incessantly 
absorbing moisture, day and night, summer and winter 
—but more vigorously by day, andin summer. If we 
put some water in a saucer, it disappears; it has 
changed into vapour, which mingles with the air, The 
hotter the air, the more moisture it can hold in the 
form of vapour. Each increase of cold condenses some 


walk (though banks of the wild convolvulus, and 
through fields of ripening corn, along the edge of the 
dizzy cliff, past one of the Martello Towns, erected in 
1807 during the French invasion panic. 

Leaving the beach at Sandgate, a shady lane between 
meadows leads up to the grassy plateau on which the 
camp is situate. Here are rows of huts of wood and 
iron, forming three sides of a parallelogram, the fourth, 
the unoccupied side, being the westward one. They 
are capable of accommodating upwards of 2,000 troops, 
and are well ventilated. 

The camp, as will be seen from our engraving, is 
fixed on a most healthy site, and the view from it is 
highly picturesque and expansive. 


Ir has been estimated by the timber-getters of the 
South, that a large pine, sufficient for the spars or beams 
of a first class ship, requires from two to three hundred 
years to grow.— American Paper, 


SHORNCLIFFE CAMP. 


of it into rain, or enow, or hail. In summer evenings 
we have dew. because the cold earth condenses some 
of the vapour held in the hot atmosphere. 

But how is it that the air is so full of moisture? 
All the waters of all the rivers and lakes in the world 
have been up in the atmosphere. Yet water is 800 
times heavier than the atmospliere. How is this weight 
lifted and suspended ? whence does it all come? how 
does it reach different places to water all the earth ? 
A glance at the map of the world will answer the 
question of whence comes it. See how large is the 
extent of water, especially in the southern hemisphere. 
Here is the great reservoir from which chiefly is drawn 
the water supplies for the north and all the dry 
land. 

How is the water raised? The sun is the great 
labourer; he pumps up through the atmosphere our 
water supply. As fire turns water into steam, or in- 
visible vapour, so the sun vapourizes the water of the 
ocean until the atmosphere is saturated with it. As, 


the hotter the atmosphere, the more it cau drink up, it 
is within the tropics that the largest part of our water 
supply is raised. The amount of work the sun does in 
water-liltiug is wonderful. Arago calculated that the 
force required to lift tlhe water that is raised in oue 
year by the sun into the atmosphere, is greater than. 
all the people of the earih could exert in 200.009 
years. The amount of rain which falls in every year 
would cover all the earth five feet deep. Now, this 
must first be raised into the air, then suspended there 
for a time, and afterwards come down as rain. 

But, when the water is thus raised into the atros- 
phere, how is it to be brought to the various places 
where it is required? It is, as it were, bound up ia 
the clouds, and then carried on the wings of the wind. 
The winds in their circuits bear it in all directions; thes, 
When a warm current of air is met by a colder, or is 
arrested by some bleak mountain-top the vapour {s 
condensed. Thus clouds are formed These are some- 


times again dissolved, by fresh heat, into vapoar, and 
disappear. At other times the particles of vapour 
gradually unite, and rain, or snow, or hail, is the re- 
sult. As the cold increases, more and more moisture 
is taken from the atmosphere, uutil there is little or 
none left, when the dry air hurries again to drink up 
the moisture from the ocean, and agaiu to be carried 
on the viewless winds, again to fall as rain on the 
earth, causing it to bring forth fruit for the service of 
man. 


AmonG the absurdities talked about women, says 
Mrs. Jamieson, one hears, perhaps, such an aphorism 
as the following, quoted with a sort of ludicrous com- 
placency: ‘The woman's strength consists in her 
weakness!” as if it were not the weakness of a woman 
which makes her in her violence at once #0 aggravat- 
ing and so contemptible, in her dissimulation at once 
go shallow and so dangerous, in her vengeance at once 
so cowardiy and go cruel. 
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THE WOOL-CARDER'S THREE CHANCES OF 
LUCK. 

Two journeymen wool-carders were crossing through 

a small wood to their new master’s, when they saw a 

couple of fishes, a pike and a golden carp, lying in the 

middle of the pathway, having probably dropped from 

gome fisherman's basket. 

“« What a dainty morsel cither of them might make,” 
observed the younger of the two, who, though greedy, 
was laziness itself; ‘only it’s too much trouble to carry 
them away, to say nothing of the troubie of cooking 
them.” 

So saying, he pushed the fishes out of his way with 
the tip of his shoe. 

Ilis companion, who was steadier and more thought- 
ful, observed he would not mind the trouble, only the 
fishes were heavy, and it might lose time to carry them 
away, and they would get belated. ‘But as they can’t 
profit us, and as nobody is likely to come by in this 
lonely spot, I'll put them back into their native ele- 
ment,” said Watty, 

Thereupon, he flung them both into a stream that 
ran bubbling along between some neighbouring bushes. 
They had not gone far before they met a man witha 
fishing net over his shoulder, and other implements 
that implied he belonged to the craft of fishermen, 
though he had a strange, unearthly countenance, 
and streaming locks that gave him a very wild appear- 
ance. 

** Where's my fish ?” said he, in a rough voice. 

The elder wool-carder immediately replied, ‘I’m 
sorry you didn't come sooncr, master fisherman, or you 
should have had them.” 

And then he explained why he had returned them to 
the water; observing that he always honoured the 
maxim, ‘‘ Waste not, want not.” 

The stranger's eyes now twinkled with a kindly ex- 
pression. 

“You have returned two of my subjects to my 
watery kingdom,” said he; ‘“ which is what you sort 
of folks seldom do. And since I should have bought 
them of you, had they still been in your power, it is 
but fair to reward youall the same, You may ask for 
anything you like, and shall obtain it.” 

The wool-carder now perccived that he had to do 
with the Nix, or water-sprite belonging to the stream, 
and taking off his cap respectfully, answered in a 
humble though manly tone, ‘* Well, since your lordship 
is pleased to reward such a small service, why, suppose ” 
(here he looked down at his card, which he held in his 
hand), ‘‘ that is to say, if your lordship pleases, I should 
be quite satisfied if I could always find my card full of 
prime wool.” 

“ It is granted,” sald the Nix, who had disappeared 
by the time the two friends, who had been somewhat 
awe-stricken, again ventured to raise their eyes. 

Watty now bodked at his card, and, behold! it was 
full of the finest wool imaginable. 

“My fortame és made!" said he, dancing about for 
joy. ‘Now Ill-eet ap on my own account, instead of 
hiring myself to mew master, I shall never want 
work, as I shall always have wool; and I'll employ 
you, Tommy, fer nobody shall ever say I forgot my 
friend in my good luck.” 

“Ay, bat ‘what a foolish fob you've made of your 
wish,” objected Tommy, peevishly. When you were 
about it, why dfd@n’t you ask his lordship for plenty of 
money, @nd then, imdeed, we might have been both 
comfortable.” 

“‘ Why, man, isn’t this wealth ?” cried Watty, taking 
out a handful of wool from the card, which yielded its 
fleecy treasures like so much smoke coming out ofa 
chimney. ‘With a little industry we shall presently 
be rich. What more can heart wish for?” 

‘Wish, quotha!” ejaculated Tommy; “why a 
ready-made fortune, without any work or trouble, to be 
gure!” 

And as they walked along, he kept repining at the 
Nix’s churlishness in not bestowing a wish on himself 
as well, just as if the benefit conferred on his friend 
were the greatest injury done him, although Watty had 
80 generously offered to make him a sharer in his good 
fortune. Presently they emerged from the road, and 
reached the spot where the stream into which the 
rig had been thrown disgorged itself into a little 

e. 

“This must surely be the Nix’s head-quarters,” 
eaid Tommy ; “60 here shall I stop until his spriteship 
comes up out of the water, aud gives me some 
thing.” 

It was in vain Walter urged that the Nix would not 
come at anybody’s bidding, and that it was only wast- 
Ing time to loiter about in such a hope: his lazy com- 
rade declared he would not move a step further, 
especially as he bad mo need now to go to work, since 
there was to be no end of the wool which was to main- 
tain them. 

Watty shook his head, saying, ‘‘ You'll never learn 
that larks won’t fall ready roasted into your mouth. 
I'm afraid you'll live and die a lazy fellow.” And 
with this he went his way briskly, to make up for the 


lost time, intending to offer his new employer a bundle | 


of wool to cancel their agreement, and set up for him- 
self. 
On being left alone, Tom began calling aloud on 
the Nix to come out of the water; but he might have 
bawled till he was hoarse, for any attention that seemed 
likely tobe paid to his adjurations. Then he flung 
away his card with great contempt as a useleas tool, 
and sauntcred up and down like your town idler, with 
his hands in his pockets, and whistling a tune. He 
next set to carving his name on a tree, only he did not 
gct beyond the first letter, because even this was too 
much trouble; and, lastly, he sat down under the tree, 
and picking up some stones lying within his reach, 
began flinging them into the lake, like so many minute 
guns, storming the Nix’s watery castle. 

By the time he had exhausted the ammnnition 
within his reach, he suddenly felt a wet hand laid on 
his shoulder, and turning round, he saw the Nix stand- 
ing behind him, and in the same garb as before, only 
with hair shaggier and wilder than ever, and with eye- 
brows ominously knit. 

“What do you want?” said he, “and why do you 
disturb my waters ?” 

“Tam only fishing for luck,” said Tommy, “and 
if you will but give me a wish, as you did my 
comrade, I'll never disturb your waters so long as I 
live. It isn’t fair he should have all the luck to him- 
self.” 

“Well,” grumbled the Nix, “Ill give you three 
chances of good luck.” 

“Where are they?” asked Tom, holding out his 
hand. 

“You foolish fellow,” said the Nix, gruMy,; ‘it is 
for you to make the most of the chances, by taking 
care to wish for something sensible.” 

And before Tom could ask another question the Nix 
had disappeared, though whether into his own lake 
secmed problematical, for not even the faintest eddy 
wrinkled the surface of the water, as though the stal- 
wart sprite had taken a plunge below. 

“Now,” said Tommy to himself, ‘I won't be such 
a foolas Wat. No more wool-carding for me! And 
though he’s pleased to say larks never fall ready roasted 
into one’s mouth, I’ve but to ask and have; only I'll 
have something better than larks. So now I'll wish 
that by shaking this tree I’m sitting under, there 
would fall down a roast goose, and all sorte of nice 
things for my dinner.” , 

This was no sooner said than done. Tommy shook 
the tree to some purpose. Down fella goose roasted 
to a turn, besides all sorts of dainties in sufficient 
quantity to satisfy an alderman. 

“ Now, this is what I like,” thought Tom—*“ to live 
on the fat of the land, and have no trouble. I shall 
come every day to this tree, as if it was an inn.” 

But then he recollected that he must wish again in 
order to be able to shake the tree, so as to produce the 
same results, and in three days his three wishes would 
be wasted on three good dinners certainly, but eva- 
nescent, after all, asthe best dinners must necessarily 
be. So he saw that would not do; only, being very 
thirsty, after partaking of such highly seasoned 
dainties, and thinking it too much trouble to rise and 
fetch eome:water, Tommy cried out, ‘I wish it would 
rain wine for the next five minutes, and then I should 
only have to open my moath, without even the neces- 
sity of lifting a glass to my Ups.” 

ly a gentle shower ‘began pattering 
amongst the leaves, white "Tom laid ‘himecif on his 
back and opemed his mouth, iato which there kept 
dripping the most exquisitely-favoured wine mortal 
ever tasted, to which Lamel or Frontignac, or even 
Schiraz, are but as the rinsings of a bettle when com- 
pared to the strength and sweetness Of ‘thisnovel vin- 
tage. It is true Tom was drenched to the #kin during 
the five minutes the shower lasted; still he did not 
complain, and there he lay, in a half fuddled state, 
thinking it would have been very nice if such a shower 
had lasted much longer. 

In spite of the hazy condition of his intclect, he re- 
collected that he had one more chance Icft; and now 
that he had eaten and drank his fill, he began thinking 
what he should wish for next. 

“It’s not I who should be foolish enough to wish 
for a card full of wool, that’s certain,” said he to him- 
self, with a chuckle; *‘ but if Iask for plenty of money 
I can eat roast goose and drink wine every day, and 
never have to do an hour’s work. So I wish, with all 
my heart, there would fall a heavy shower of gold and 
silver coins for the next hour, and then I shall have a 
good time of it as long as I live.” 

His imprudent wish was no sooner spoken than 
granted. Down fell, not a gentle shower, but a down- 
right torrent of gold and silver pieces, harder and 
heavier than the largest hailstones—falling, too, with- 
out intermission, and hitting him smartly as they fell. 
In vain Tom roared aloud to the Nix to stop the 
rain; he might as well have argued with a whirl- 
wind. It still went on raining gold and silver for the 
next hour, at the end of which the foolish fellow lay 
buried beneath bis treasure, having forfeited his life, 
like many another miser than he, to an overweening 
love of gold. 


When his fellow-carder came back that way, some 
hours afterwards, his notice was attracted by Tom’s 
card lying on the ground, when he discovered his poor 
friend beneath a mound of gold and silver coins: for 
the shower had only been a pettial one, and did not 
extend beyond the circle of the tree, which accounts 
for Watty’s knowing nothing about it. He imme- 
diately guessed what must have happened, and that 
the Nix punished him for being such a lazy fellow. 

“If he had but asked for plenty of wool,” said the 
thrifty Watty, “that would never have killed him. 
What a pity he despised honest industry !” 

And then Wat determined to give away all the 
money to the poor, that he might never be tempted 
to grow lazy; and picking up his friend's card—the 
only part of his legacy that he appropriated to him- 
self—he went his ways thoughtfully, thanking heaven, 
with a grateful heart, for having taught him to restrict 
his own wishes within the bounds of moderation. 


MATERNAL LOVE. 


In a beautiful plain of Italy, between fragrant lemon 
forests, the good Clementina blessed, in a small, soli- 
tary cottage, a husband and three children, with 
inexpressible love. 

One day, from the cool twilight of the morning to 
the sultry sinking evening, whilst her husband was 
absent on account of business, she had worked, a:.d 
without thinking of herself had spent her strength in 
managing the household, and in alleviating the wants 
of her young ones. Being glad of having finished her 
work, she ‘stepped to the door of her cottage and 
looked maternally, anxiously to her son Antonio, who, 
with his sister Francisca, played harmoniously under a 
laurel tree in the shade of olives. 

Contented she went back to the poor, clean room, 
placed the simple supper upon the bad table; bent 
with a smiling face and withheld breath over the 
cradle, in which, with glowing eheeks and audible 
breath, was lying her babe; she then seated herself on 
a stool, beside the cradle, at her wheel. The peaccful 
silence, the gentle breathing of the sleeping child, the 
light blowing of a breeze whispering in the entang!ed 
vines before the window, the oft-interrupted song of a 
swallow chirping under the roof, and above all the 
fatigue caused by a fourteen hours’ activity, caused her 
to slumber. But she arose quickly. 

“I dare not sleep,” she thought. “ Francisoa needs 
a new dress,” and she rubbed her eyes. 

She then spun as quickly as if the dress were to be 
finished that day. 

Suddenly a shriek from her Antonio made her start. 
She rushed before the cot, and saw with terror how 
he was leading the little trembling Francisca, and 
heard with dread as he called from #far, 

** Mother, look, how Francisca’s hand is bleeding ! 
An adder has bitten her.” 
aA Oh, Franciscat My Francisca! An adder! 

elp 1” 

That was all, she groaned with folded arms, and 
what she said toa man that was passing. 

* Young lady,” said:the itravelier, “I ceanmot tarry ; 
my father is lyiag tnyyesider-village on ‘his ‘deathbed. 
I batencetvice. Berwhere youom <get a dog 
who will the the would ; ‘bat haste, 
haste! that's all: L-know.” 

Sayisig this, the man: pavedd, and Clementina reeled, 
as if fainting, the gave ep ‘im Gespair. But a 
moment after her face btightend2 yp ; the quickly and 
gladly got up, as ifthe eaw hetp. 

* A dog to suck the poison from the wound ?” she 
said, *‘ A dog will'm6t do that but a mother can,” and 
hastily she drew her daughter towards her, as if she 
were drawing her away from a precipice, and pressed 
the sdft lips to the wound, and sucked heartily and 
long. 

In the meantime Antonio saw his father approach- 
ing: he ran to meet him, and told him what had hap- 
pened. The father turned pale and reeled, he caught 
hold of the nearest tree to support himeelf. 

“ What are you doing, father ?” exclaimed the boy ; 
but he shrank back upon seeing a dead serpent, which 
was wound around his father’s cane; and he stam- 
mered out, “ Oh, this is the adder—yes, such an adder 
has bitten our dear Francisca!” 

Tleaven be thanked! Heaven be thanked !” etied 
the father. ‘This is no adder; this is a harmless 
snake, which can kill no one!” 

With tears in his eyes he reached his cottage, 
embraced the daughter with the mother, and kept 
them long at his breast. Intoxicated with joy, he 
exclaimed, ‘*Oh! how you have frightened me; but 
the serpent was not poisonque!” 

Then silently the couple, accompanied by theie 
children, stepped into the room, throngh whoer 
windows the sinking sun was just reddening the in- 
viting table; and the babe in the cradle silently looked 
about with its eyes wide open, and looked smilingly at 


the happy parents. 


ATTENTION to everything is impossible; the whole 
of no ball can be seen. 
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ADVENTURES, NATIONAL CUSTOMS, 


AND CURIOUS FACTS. 
o INSTINCT OF THE ELEPHANT. 

Tne elephant, unwieldy and uncouth as he seems, pre- 
rents some remarkable features of character, combining 
the fidelity of the dog, the endurance of the camel, and 
the docility of the horse, with singular sagacity, pru- 
dcnee, and courage. There are many affecting instances 
of his fidelity on record. It is related of one of the 
soldiers of Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, that, when fight- 
ing in the territory of Argos, he fell wounded from his 
elephant, he rushed furiously among the combatants 
till he found his master, raised him gently from the 
ground with his trunk, and placing him on his tusks, 
carried him back tothe town. A similar anecdote is 
given of King Porus, who, in an engagement with 
Alexander the Great, meeting with a similar casualty, 
his faithful elephant is eaid to have kept the enemy at 
bay till he had replaced the monarch on his back with 
his trunk, although the poor animal, in this heroic de- 
fence, was severely wounded. 

Aa Oriental traveller furnishes some amusing inci- 
dents respecting the docility and eagaciousness of this 
monstrous creature. In his journeys, he says, if he 
wished to stop to admire a beautiful prospect, the ani- 
mal remained immovable until his sketch was finished ; 
if he wished for mangoes growing out of his reach, this 
faithful servant selected the most fruitful branch, and, 
breaking it off with his trunk for him, accepted very 
thankfully of any part for himself, respectfully and 
politely acknowledging the compliment by raising his 
trunk three times abeve his head, in the manner of 
Oriental obeisance. Docile as he is, this noble quad- 
ruped seems conscious of his superiority over the rest 
of the brute creation: a proof of this may be seen in 
the following circumstances related by another Eastern 
tourist. Some young camels were travelling with the 
British army in India, when, having occasion to cross 
the Jumna ina boat, and the driver being unable to 
arge them forward, the elephant was appealed to to 
accomplish the task. The animal immediately assumed 
a furious appearance, trumpeted with his proboscis, 
shook his ears, roared, struck the ground right and left, 
and blew the dust in cloudstowardsthem. The camels, 
in their fear of the elephant, forgot their dread of the 
boat, and they rushed into it in the greatest hurry, 
when the elephant resumed his composure, and de- 
liberately returned to his post. 

The celebrated Locke says: ‘ It seems as evident to 
meé that some animals do, in certain instances, reason, 
as that they have sense.” This certainly derives some- 
thing like’corroboration from the following statement 
of facts:—At the siege of Burtpore, in 1805, the 
British army, with its countless host of followers and 
attendants, and thousands of cattle, had been for a long 
time before the city, when, on the approach of the hot 
season, the supply of water generally fails. On this oc- 
casion, two drivers, each with his clephant—the one 
large and strong, the other rather small and weak— 
were at the well together. The smaller animal was 
provided with a bucket, which he carried at the end of 
his trunk ; but the other elephant, not being furnished 
with this needful appendage, seized the bucket, and 
easily wrested it away from his less powerful fellow. 
The latter was too sensible of his inferiority openly to 
resent the insult, though he evidently felt it; but the 
keepers began to contend and abuse each other. At 
length the injured brute, watching the opportunity 
when the ofher was standing with his side to the well, 
retired backwards a few paces very quietly, and rushing 
forward with all his might, he drove his adversary into 
the well. It may be supposed great consternation among 
the company was the result ; and some fourteen hours’ 
assiduous and ingenious labour was required to restore 
the ponderous animal from his novel, though not un- 
pleasant, because cool, situation. 

If a helpless living creature, or a wounded person lie 
in his way, the elephant will protect and succour him. 
An incident is recorded in the history of the siege of 
Seringapatam, to this effect :— I have seen,” says the 
officer referred to, ‘‘ the wife of a Mahoot give an in- 
fant in charge of an elephant, while she went about 
some business, and have been much amused in observ- 
ing the sagacity and care of the unwieldly nurse. The 
child, which, like most children, did not like to lie still 
in one position, would, as soon 4s left to itself, begin 
crawling about; in which exercise it would probably 
get among the legs of the animal, or entangled in the 
branches of the tree on which he was feeding, when 
the elephant would, in the most tender manner, disen- 
gage his charge, either by lifting it out of the way with 
his trunk, or by removing the impediments to its free 
progress. If the little creature should happen to stray 
away too far, its mammoth guardian would lift it back 
as gently as possible to the spot whence it had 
started.” 

Take yet anothef example of the shrewd wit of this 
colossal creature. Some men were teasing an elephant 
they were conveying across ariver. In the boat that 
was towed alongside they had a dog which began to 


torment it by pulling its ears. The elephant was re- 
solved to resent the impertinence, and what do you sup- 
pose was her expedient? She filled her proboscis with 
water, and then deluged the wholeparty. At first the 
men laughed at the manceuvre, but she persisted until 
they were compelled to bale to keep from sinking; 
when, seeing this, she redoubled her cfforts, and it is 
said she certainly would have swamped the boat, had 
the passage across been prolonged a few minutes longer. 
This much—although much more might be presented 
—in behalf of the noble qualities of the elephant. We 
thus see that he is in no respect inferior to the dog in 
character, and yet—since the most exccllent things are 
said to lie in asmall compass, and the dog does not, 
like his monstrous contemporary, require two hundred 
pounds of solid meat per diem, or take up so much 
room—the prevailing preference for the canine will 
doubtless long continue. 

Somnini mentions an elephant, at Naples, which was 
employed with others in fetching water in a copper 
vessel, and perceiving that the ratcr escaped from some 
fracture, he took it of his ow:: accord to asmith’s for 
repair, in imitation of whath. had ecen done before by 
his master. 


A POISONOUS BEAVER. 

On reaching the stream we found beaver in con- 
siderable numbers: the first lift yielded forty-nine. 
The prospect before us was encouraging; but here a 
misfortune clouded our hopes, and made beaver a 
secondary consideration. After breakfast the second 
morning, a number of the people were taken ill; and 
the sickness becoming general throughout the camp, it 
struck me that there must have been something poi- 
sonous in our food or water. Not being able to dis- 
cover anything, I began to inquire more particularly 
what each person had eaten that morning, and found 
that all those who had breakfasted on the fresh beaver 
taken out of the river were affected, whilst those who 
had eaten other food remained in good health. Two 
hours had not elapsed before thirty-seven persons were 
seized with gripings, and laid up. The sickness first 
showed itself in a pain about the kidneys, then in the 
stomach, and afterwards in the back of the neck and 
all the nerves ; and at length the whole system became 
affected. Thesufferera were almost speechless and motion- 
less; having scarcely the power to stir, yet suffering 
great pain, with considerable froth about the mouth. 
I was seriously alarmed, for we had no medicine of any 
kind in our camp, nor scarcely time to have used it ; so 
rapidly was the sickness increasing, that almost every 
soul in the camp, in the space of a few hours, was 
either affected with the disease, or panic-struck with 
fear! The first thing I applied was gunpowder ; throw- 
ing, therefore, a handful or two of it into a dish of 
warm water, and mixing it up, I made them drink 
strong doses of it! but it had little effect. I then tried 
a kettle of fat broth, mixed up and boiled with a hand- 
ful or two of pepper, which some of the people hap- 
pened to have. I made them drink of that freely ; and 
whether it was the fat or the pepper, I know not, but 
itsoon gave relicf. Some were only sick for part of 
the day; but others, owing, perhaps, to the quantity 
that they had eaten, were several days before they got 
over it; and some of them felt the effects of it fora 
month afterwards. Wethen examined the flesh of the 
beaver, and found it much whiter and softer, and the 
people who had eaten of it said, sweeter to the taste 
than the flesh of beaver generally. As there was no 
wood about the banks of the river, we supposed these 
animals must have lived on come root of a poisonous 
quality, which, although not strong enough to destroy 
them, yet was sufficiently deleterious to injure us: froin 
this it was that I named this stream Riviére aux 
Malades.—New Columbia. 


* THE TOAD. 

Every one knows enough of birds in reference to their 
habits of feeding oninsects. There are other destroyers 
of these enemies to the farmer. One of the most useful 
is the toad. He feeds entirely on insects, and mostly 
at evening twilight, at which time he hunts for his prey. 
He is not dainty, but swallows bugs, grubs, and flies as 
they come in his way, or as he chances to find them. 
There are many insects which seldom go abroad by 
daylight, such as various kinds of moths, May-bugs, 
and other beetles and insects. All these are devoured 
by thetoad. Later in the season he feeds on crickets 
and grasshoppers. Ile is entirely harmless in reference 
to vegetation, and on the whole we may say he is the 
most useful of all animals as an insect destroyer. Lis 
manner of catching insects is such that even the moat 
delicate plant is not injured in the act. His long 
tongue is thrust with unerring aim, and quick as 
thought on the victim, who vanishes so suddenly that 
unless the observer pays close attention he can hardly 
discover the operation. 

Few persons are aware of the great benefit which re- 
sults from preserving these unsightly and disgusting 
animalsin gardens. Their natural food consists entirely 
of slugs, worms, flies, enails, and, in short, of all those 


vermin which the gardener is most anxious to get ria 
of; and yet how many are there who ignorantly and 
wantonly destroy them! We encourage then. Tiep 
are our best friends, They are particularly ussiai tn 
gardens where fowls cannot be introduced on account 
of the injury they would in various ways pivcooe, 
although they may destroy many insects. The tore 
neither scratches the ground nor feeds on the crops. 
and his small size and trifling weight permit him to go 
anywhere in search of his food. 

A correspondent of the Cambridge Chronicle. a few 
years ago, put in 2 plea for toade, and jeetifies cir par- 
tiality by the following, which we extract from bys 
communication: “ We have in our garden @ emesis 
nursery of plum trees, which have nearly been de 
stroyed by the canker worms. Wart season we oo"- 
menced shaking them off. One day we observed mauy 
toads about these trees, that on cer approach became 
frightened, and retreated in great haste to theirretr:ate 
in the neighbouring bushes. Soon finding that they 
were not pursued, they commenced hopping bac 
and caught with avidity each canker worio +2 it de 
scended on its tiny thread. We counted at one tims 
thirty immediately round our feet. Day after day we 
fed them with their favourite food, end they became 
so tame as to follow us, watch our hand, ars +e the 
worm from our fingers.” 

“In the autumn,” gays another writer, ‘a pit where- 
in melons were grown was 8o much infested with ante 
as to threaten the destruction of the whole crop, which 
they did, first by perforating the ekin, aud efterwards 
eating their way into the fruit; and making eeverai 
unsuccessful attempts to destroy them, it occurred to us 
that we had seen the toad feed on them. We accoré- 
ingly put half-a-dozen toads into the pit, and in a few 
days scarcely an ant was to be found,” 

Several years agoa gentleman advertised for toad: 
to put in his garden, for which he paid » sicall sum 
each, and if others would follow his example, and thus 
induce the boys to save the toads si:ve, instead of kil)- 
ing them, all would be gainers. 

In proportion to what the toad is capable of doing. 
there is not a more useful animel to man in the pursuit 
of a livelihood ; he is sure to benefit somebody, He has 
no bad habits, yet how often do we find him the vicum 
of an ignorant and cruel prejudice. 

The toad has had its full share of marvellous tales 
Its poisonous properties are celebrated in many as 
ancient chronicle, as are also the virtues of the jewe 
contained in its head; but he has a jewel—not, how- 
ever, in his head, asthe poet would have it—it fe seated 
in his stomach, instead of his head, and, unlike the 
oyster, whose pearls are the reeult of disease. this 
comes of good health and good digestion. 


MORAL QUALITIES OF THE OWL. 
YARRELL states that ‘owls have been noticed fur 
extraordinary attachment to their young ;” and 
Stanley, the late Bishop of Norwich, recordsa very re 
teresting anecdote of a pair of old birds that carries 
dead game every night to one of their littie ones which 
had been captured. To act up to the duties of a parent 
is what many of “us youth” would like eur fathers and 
mothers to do more frequently ; we don’t ask them fos 
dead game, except when we want to give a dinnez 
party—but only for a handsome cheque now and then, 
just to keep us—we will say —going. Connubial felicity 
is another marked feature of the ewl’s domestio life. 
Observe him as he sits beside his mate, and note her 
conduct also—is there anything like bickering between 
them? They nestle as closely to each other as possible, 
and silently enjoy each other's society, except at those 
moments when, the moon shining brightly on the ivied 
tower, they alternately indulge in eong. 

How provident, also, is the owl! Aldrovandus say» 
it purveys well for its young, and so plentifully that s 
person being in the neighbourhood of the nest of them, 
may be supplied therefrom with dainties, such as leverets 
and rabbits, and yet leave enough to satisfy the young 
birds. There is no better sign of good housekeeping 
than that of having a well-stocked larder. Pennant 
alludes to the same liberal thrift, observing that, when 
satisfied, the owl hides (that is to say, carefully puis by: 
the remainder of its meat like a dog. 

The fact of the owl's utility is of old date. Dale, the 
historian of Norwich, states, that in the year 1580 
at Hollowtide, an army of mice so overran the 
marshes near South Minster, that they ate up the grase 
to the very roots; but at length a great number of 
strange painted owls came and devoured all the mice.” 
What the appearance of the skies is to the shepherd, 
the voice of the owl conveys to the thoughtful observer 
after dark. Wilieford, in his Nature's Secrets, says 
“Owls whooping after sunset and in the night fore- 
shows a fair day to ensue; but if she names hereelf iz 
French (Huette) expeet then fickle and inconstan: 
weather, but most usually rain.” Of the regularity ot 
the habits of the owl take this in proof :—" The‘cry o 
the Scops-eared owl,” says Yarrell, “is kew, kew— 
whence its Florentine name, Chiu—perpetual 
the night at regular intervals of two seconds, a8 regulary 
as the ticking of # clock.” 
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llere we have evidence of a number of estimable 
qualities possessed by the owl. Ile is a kind father, an 
afiectionate husband, a generous and yet a frugal 
eteward, an admirable barometer, a watcliman fit to be 
numbered A 1 in the metropolitan police , and, to sur 
up all, a benefactor (in the matter of mice) tv the whole 


agricultural community. 


ALSATIA AND THE SAVOY. 
Tue ancient immunities enjoyed by some districts of 
the capital, of which the largest andthe most infamous 
was Whitefriars, had produced abuses which could no 
longer be endured. The templars on one side of Alsatia, 
and the citizens on the other, had long been calling on 
the government and the legislature to put down so 
monstrous a nuisance. Yet still, bounded on the west 
by the great school of English jurisprudence, and on 
the east by the great mart of English trade, stood this 
labyrinth of squalid, tottering houses, closely packed, 
every one, from cellar to cock-loft, with outcasts whose 
life was one long war with society. The best part of 
the population consisted of debtors who were in fear of 
bailiffs. The rest were attorneys struck off the roll, 
witnesses who carried straw in their shoes as a sign to 
inform the public where a false oath might be procured 
for half-a-crown, slarpers, receivers of stolen goods, 
clippers of coin, forgers of bank-notes, and tawdry 
women, blooming with paintand brandy, who, in their 
anger, made free use of their nails and their scissors, 
yet whose anger was less to be dreaded than their kind- 
ne:s. With these wretches the nurrow alleys of the 
sanctuary swarmed. The rattling of dice, the call for 
more punch and more wiue, and the noise of blasphemy 
aud ribald song, never ceased during the whole night. 
The benchers of the Inner Temple could bear the scan- 
dal and the annoyance no longer. They ordered the 
gate leading into Whitefriars to be bricked up. The 
Aleatians mustered in great force, attacked the work- 
men, killed one of them, pulled down the wall, knocked 
down the sheriff who came to keep the peace, and car- 
ried off his gold chain, which, uo doubt, was soon in 
the melting-pot. The riot was not suppressed till a 
company of the Foot Guards arrived, This outrage 
excited general indignation. The city, indignant at 
the outraze offered to the sheriff, cried loudly for jus- 
tice. Yet, 30 dithcult was it to execute any process in 
the dens of Whitefriare, that near two years elapsed 
fore a Single ringleader was apprehended. 

The Savoy was another place of the same kind, 
emailer, indeed, and less renowned, but inhabited by a 
act less lawle-+ population. An unfortunate tailor, who 
ventured to go thither for the purpose of demanding 
pa,:aent of a debt, was set upon by the whole mob of 
cheats, rufllans, and courtesans. He offered to give a 
full discharge to his debtor and a treat to the rabble, 
but in vain. He had violated their franchises; and 
this crime was not to be pardoned. Ue was kuocked 
down, 6tripped, tarred, feathered. A rope was tied 
round his waist. He wae dragyed naked up and down 
the etreete amidst yella of bailiff! a bailifl!” 
Finally, he was compelled to kneel down and to curse 
ais father and mother. Ilaving performed this cere- 
mony, he was permitted—and the permission was 
vlamed by many of the Savoyards—to limp home with- 
cut a rag upon him. The Bog of Allen, the passes of 
tue Grampians, were not more unsafe than this small 
knot of lanes, surrounded by the mansions of the 
greatest nobles of a flourishing and enlightened king- 
dora. Atlength, in 1697, a Dill for abolishing the fran- 
chises of these places passed both Housvs, and received 
the royal assent. The Alsatians and Savoyards were 
furious. Anonymous letters, containing menaces of 
assassination, were reccived by meinbers of parliaiuent 
who had made themselves conspicuous by the zeal with 
which they had supported the Bill; but such threats 
only strengthened the general conviction that it was 
high time to destroy these ocsts of knaves and ruilians. 
A fortuight’s grace was allowed; and it was made 
known that, when that time had expired, the vermin 
who had been the curse of London would be unearthed 
and bunuted without mercy. There was a tumultuous 
flight in Ireland, to France, to the colonies, to vaults 
and garrets in less notorious parts of the capital ; and 
when, on the prescribed day, the sheriil’s officers ven- 
tured to cross the boundary, they found those streets 
where, a few weeks before, the cry of ** A writ!” would 
have drawn together a thousand raging bullies und 
vixens, as quiet as the cloister of a cathedral 


CURIOUS TRIALS IN INDIA. 
BY SIR ERSKINE PERRY. 

WHEN Mr. Reade, Commissioner of Benares, was col- 
lector at Gorakpur, he oue day visited the gaol, and 
happened to ask a prisoner what be was there for. The 
raan smiled, and said, ‘‘ Murder.” Meade replied that 
murder was no joking matter; on which the man said, 
** Yes, but I am not guilty ; and what is more, the man 
ia alive now.” 

There was something in the man’s manner which 
made Mr. Reade inquire particularly into the case; and 
the story told him was, thet the party eupposed to be 


murdered, who was a barkandaz of police, had had 
some quarrel with the prisoner's brother, upon which 
the prisoner and his three brothers laid a plot to way- 
lay him one night, and give him a good drubbing. 
They did so accordingly, aud the policeman either fell, 
or was thrown by them, into a river, by the side of 
which they had been waylaying him. The man being 
Inissing, and suspicion being strong against the four 
brothers, it was agreed amongst themselves that, as 
harvest time was near, the prisoner should take the 
crime entirely on his own shoulders, and so get the 
others liberated. He did so, admitted the murder, and 
of course was found guilty; but, probably on the score 
of the corpse not being found, was sentenced only to 
imprisonment for life, and a pension was given to the 
family of the murdered policeman. This story was told 
with such vrai-similitude, that Reade made a careful 
inquiry into the whole, and found every word of it 
true; and after much trouble discovered the policeman 
hundreds of miles off, acting as a peon at the Court of 
Nagpore, glad to think that his family, in the mean- 
time, had been well provided for at Gorakpur, by a 
pension from Governmect for his supposed death. The 
rogue had no doubt kept purposely out of the way, in 
order to secure this provision for his family. 

My own experience of a famous case at Tanna tallies 
well with the above story; for there I saw three pri- 
soners standing at the bar who had given a circum- 
stautial confession of a murder, and pointed out the 
very spot where the bones of the murdered man would 
be found. These were produced in court ; and part of 
the clothes and the caste thread of the murdered man 
were identified by his friends and relations. Yet the 
doctor, my intelligent friend, Dr. Kirt—who accom- 
panied Sir W. Harris to Abyssinia— on examining the 
bones, ascertained that they belonged to three or four 
different corpses: aud as this incident gave a sort of 
hitch to the proceedings, and prolonged the trial, the 
result was, that before it was over, the murdered man 
himself walked into court, and, it is said, was seen to 
examine his own bones with infinite curiosity. The 
story which he told, and which accounted for his re- 
markable disappearance from his village on the night 
of the supposed murder, was not the least remarkable 
part of the tale, and is a good illustration of ‘* Manners 
in the East.” Ue had been seen last somewhat near 
the house of the prisoners; and he stated that as he was 
gviug Goueward, he met four or five Arab soldiers, who 
pressed hiin in their train to carry a bundle, and who 
made bim accompany them for a six weeks’ march in- 
to the interior, somewhat beyond Poona. When they 
dismissed him, he was taken ill of fever, and laid some 
mouths sick at a village in the Deccan. When, at last, 
after four months’ absence, he got back to bis own vil- 
lage, he found that three of his neighbours stood a near 
chance of being hung, on their own contession, for 
murdering him. So, like an honest fellow, be made 
his way to the criminal court, which, luckily for the 
prisoners, was not above ten miles off. It would seem 
lost probable that the confessions in question had been 
exiurted by the violence of the subordinate native 
police, 


SPIRITUAL VISITATIONS. 

(From “Notes and Queries.") 
Out of the numerous ghost-stories which I have heard 
in my time, I select two for the edification of your 
readers, which I had from such unimpeachable sources, 
that however little credit one attaches to such cock- 
and-bull talesin general, the evidence in these parti- 
cular instances could not well be gainsaid. The first I 
give almost verbatim from the lips of the lady herself, 
whom I believe to be perfectly incapable of an un- 
truth, or of exaggerating the circumstances of what 
she believes she saw. 

Emma S , one of seven children (whether or not 
being one of that mystic number made her a clairvoy- 
aute, | cannot pretend to judge) was éleeping alone, 
with her face towards the west, at a large house near 
Cc , in the Staffordshire Moorlands; and as she 
had given orders to her maid to call her at an early) 
hour, was not surprised at being awakened between, 
three and four on a fine summer morning in August, 
A.D. 1840, by a sharp tapping at her door. When, 
in spite of a “*Thank you, I hear,” to the first and 
second raps, with the third knocking came a rush of 
wind, which caused the curtains to be drawn up inthe 
centre of the bed, she became annoyed, and sitting up, 
called out, ‘‘Marie! what are you about?” Instead, 
however, of her servant, she was astonislied to see the 
face of an aunt by marriage peeping above and between 
the curtains; and at the same moment—whether un- 
consciously she threw forward her arms, or whether 
they were drawn forward, as it were, in a vortex of 
air, she cannot be sure—one of her thumbs was sen- 
sibly pressed between the tecth of the apparition, 
though no mark afterwards remained upon it. All 
this notwithstanding, she remained collected and un- 
alarmed ; but instantly arose, dressed, and went down 
stairs, where she found not a creature stirring. 

Her father, on coming down shortly afterwards, 
naturally asked what had made her rise 80 carly; ral- 


~ 


lied her on the cause, and soon after went on to his 
sister-in-law’s house, where he found that she had just 
unexpectedly died. Coming again, tnd not no- 
ticing his daughter's being in the room, ir consequence 
of her being behind a scrven near the fire, he suddenly 
announced the event to his wife, as being of eo re- 
markable a character, that he could in no way account 
for it ; and, as may be anticipated, Emma, overhearing 
this unlooked-for dénowement of hergday dream, at once 
fell to the ground in a fainting condition. On one of 
the thumbs of the corpse, it may be added, was found 
a mark as if it had been bitten in the death-agony. 

A late judge of the Staffordshire county-courts, 
being upon one occasion in the North, went with his 
sisters into the church of the place to inspect its mon- 
uments, &o. While there, they were surprised to see 
a lady whom they knew to be in Bath, walk in at one 
door and out through another. They immediately 
followed, but could neither see nor hear anything 
further of her. On writing to her friends, it was found 
that ehe was dead; and a second letter elicited the 
fact that she had died at the very time at which she 
had been seen by them in the north. 


A FALL INTO THE CRATER OF MOUNT 
VESUVIUS. 


Some Germans of good family had toiled to the sum- 
mit of Mount Vesuvius, and after resting themselves 
on that sulphureous bed, they descended the steep in- 
cline to the mouth of the crater. There was little 
smoke that day, and the scientific gentlemen began to 
get into danger without being aware of it. The guides 
having had enough of soft ashes and hard work in the 
ascent, sat down on the upper rim of the crater, not 
feeling at all inclined for more exertion. So many 
people had gone to peep into this chimney of the 
infernal regions, day after day, without an accident. 
that these lazy guides preferred some sour wine, and a 
slice or two of lemon sprinkled over with salt, a very 
common comestible amongst the lower orders of Nea- 
politans, and a little siesta, to looking after the souls 
and bodies of those entrusted to them. One of the 
most adventurous of the Germans, finding he could 
bear the little sulphur which seemed emitted from the 
crater, resolved to penetrate further; but scarcely had 
he placed his foot upon an apparently solid projection, 
than the whole crumbled beneath him, and he was 
precipitated at least one hundred feet. The interior 
of the crater seems to be as soft as the exterior, for 
the first words heard from the unfortunate man were 
that “‘ he was not hurt.” In vain he tried to extricate 
himself; whatever he grasped mouldered in bis grasp; 
he could not regain his feet—of this his companions 
above were informed, but they seemed to have become 
more stupefied than the unfortunate victim ; for, instead 
of despatchigg the guides to the Observatory or the 
Hermitage for ropes, or assistance of some kind, they 
stood listening to their friend below, who gave them 
the idea of going elsewhere than where they remained 
useless and gpell-bound. There is everything at Naples 
but what is required; and at the Observatory, although 
ropes must always be in request, and at least a pecu- 
niary utility, yet none could be obtained either there 
or at the Hermitage, and the guides were obliged to 
goto Regina for that which ought always to be at 
hand. In the meantime the sulphur began to operate 
upon the poor fellow in the crater, and he found him- 
self gradually sinking, not only in strength but in 
position ; with a wonderful self-command he took leave 
of his friends, being perfectly certain he could not 
survive the dilatory proceedings of Neapolitans. For 
two long hours did he eurvive, when his voice got 
feebler and feebler—perhaps, as he, by slow degrees, 
slid deeper into the crater, hope gradually vanished, 
until the voice was entirely lost. An occasional groan 
was heard, until after the expiration of the above time, 
then all was silent. The body was muny hours after 
rescued by a guide, who descen‘led 200 feet before he 
found it; of course it was y...ectly lifeless—the sul- 
phur bad suffocated the poor tellow.— Chamier. 


HUMBOLDT says that tobacco is the Indian word for 
the pipe through which the weed was smoked. 


CIRCUMSTANCES alter cases, it is true; but although 
their tastes and dispositions may be congenial, it would 
not be advisable for a yong man to marry a woman 
ten years his senior. Time opens up new chapters in 
the life of every oue of us; and what we are to-day, we 
may not be to-morrow. 


Curious Erirarus.—The following two epitaphs 
are copied from monuments in the churchyard of Lian- 
gerrig, Montgomeryshire 

“O earth, O earth, observe this well— 
That earth to earth shall come to dwell: 
Then earth to earth shall close remain 
Till earth from earth shall rise again." 


“From earth my body Orst arose; 
But here to earth again it goes. 
I never desire to have it more, 
To plagne me as it did before. 
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‘THE BEAR" MAKES ESTHER DWIGHT AN OFFER OF MARRIAGE. 


SNUBBED. 

BY DAISY HOWARD. 
It is not a pretty title, I know; but it is too late in 
the month to go hunting about for titles. It suits my 
purpose, too, for Esther Dwight’s life had been one 
series of snubbing. Her aunt, Mrs. Beverly Dwight, 
snubbed her; her cousins Alice and Maud snubbed 
her, and the servants snubbed her because their mis- 
tress did. 

Mr. Beverly Dwight, her uncle, to whose care she 
had been left in her infancy by her dying father, had 
been in ill-health for many years; in fact, was consi- 
dered by his wife and daughters, ‘a little cracked,” so 
that he, for the most part, was kept out of sight and 
hearing. The before-mentioned comprised the fa- 
mily, if we except a certain biped with a yellow mous- 
tache and a pair of oblique eyes. Mr. Augustus Le 
Roy Dwight was written on his cards. This latter 
was accomplished only in the art of curling his hair 
and moustache, and snubbing his cousin Esther. 

During the years of childhood and girlhood, Esther 
had borne all this, scarcely conscious that she might 
ve happier: but now in her womanhood the servitude 
was growing very bitter; and if the world did not 
seem euch a fearful strange place to her shrinking 
soul, she would have gone out in it, rather than bear 
the unkindness of her relatives. 

Mrs. Dwight, a stylish woman of some five-and- 
forty years, sat in a large arm-chair in the cool, plea- 
eant parlour; her only occupation being to keep cool. 
Maud, the elder daughter, reclined gracefully upon a 
eofa, while Alice, the ‘airy fairy,” lay upon a 
lounge, with a richly-ornamented cushion under her 
pretty head, also trying to keep cool. Maud was a 
brunette, dark, bright, and sparkling, while Alice had 
s skin soft and white as a baby, with blue eyes, and 
hair of a golden bronze. They were very fair to look 
upon, the Misses Dwight. 

A eervant entered with a letter. 

* As I live, girls, a letter from my brother Leopold! 
His son and stepson are travelling, and will spend 
some time in Yorkshire. He wishes me to show them 
some courtesy for old times’ eake. It’s a funny freak 
his writing to me, for he has never noticed mein any 
way since I married your father. There is a good 
chance, girls, for one of you to settle yourselves; for 
your Uncle Leopold is worth at least a hundred thou- 
eand, and Fred is his only child. Why, this letter has 
been written a week. I shouldn't wonder if they 
wouldn't be here in a few days. Now, isn't it strange 
that he should write to me in this way, and I have 
not even heard of him for ten years, never since he 
went to Canada ™ 


In the meantime, Esther sat in the dining-room, 
hemming an interminable length of work for Alice. 
Red, old-fashioned garden-roses draped the window 
where ehe sat, tempering the eplendour of the hot 
day, and making pleasant shade for her tired eyes. A 
breath of fresh air came through the roses, bringing 
their fragrance with it. The sunlight sifted its fine 
gold down through the shadowing trees, and, piercing 
through a break in the rose-branches, crept along the 
carpet close to where Esther sat, tired and eleepy. It 
brought with it visions of a cool, shady spot over in 
the woods, where she had a worn volume of Paul and 
Virginia hidden away. 

Oh, if she could only have the rest of this warm 
afternoon to herself! 

Esther straightened herself up and worked busily 
for afew moments: but, try as she would, she could 
not keep her mind from wandering to the shady 
woods, where she could read Paul and Virginia, and 
listen to the birds, those poets of the woods, give their 
free concert. Oh, dear! 

‘Really, Miss Esther Dwight, you are an indus- 
trious young lady. You have yawned just five times 
in the last two minutes.” 

Esther looked up, startled at the voice. 

**T am so tired, Alice. and it is so warm,” she said, 
meekly; but Miss Alice was busy arranging some 
flowers in her brown hair, and did not seem to hear. 

** Let me fasten it for you, Alice: I think it would 
be more becoming to fall more over your neck.” 

“ Attend to your work, Miss Dwight: when I want 
your aid J con ask for it.” 

Esther sewed away; she was too used to being 
“snubbed” to mind it much. 

In and out, in and out the needle went, slowly 
sometimes; for the little hands felt just as though 
they wanted to fold themselves for a long, long rest. 

* Alice, couldn't you wait till to-morrow for this 
work? I am so tired, Alice.” 

“No, I can’t; I want that skirt finished and done 
up by Monday; so just make your fingers fly, Miss 
Laziness.” 

*IT am not lazy, and you know it, Alice ;” but 
Alice was half-way up the stairs, and did not hear. 
Another hour went by, and then the task was over. 

** Est, Est, come up here and braid my hair; it tires 
me to hold my hands up go long.” 

It was Maud’s voice; and Esther, with a longing 
look over at the woods, went up to where Maud sat 
before the mirror, waiting to have her long hair woven 
into braids. 

Esther sighed, braiding was tiresome work; but it 
was a pleasure to arrange the beuutiful, shining blaek 
hair in some fanciful style, 


The family were at dinner. Est sat on the front 
lawn, out of sight of aunt, cousins, or servants, cooling 
her crimson cheeks, and watching with her artist-eyes 
the amethyst and roses of the June sunset. Sue was 
not handsome, this heroine of mine, her face ‘acxed 
colour, and her mouth was too solemn, but it 2° : 
very winning face for all that. One only thing o.: 
cousins envied her, the lustrous darkness cf k- 
splendid black hair, that always seemed too heavy tc: 
her small head to carry. 

Two horsemen came riding up the gate, and di» 
mounting, reached the lawn before Est saw them. 

** Ah, one of my cousins, I presume,” the yourge’ 
said; ‘* Alice or Maud 2?” 

I am only Est.” 

The tone struck the elder gentleman, and he loore: 
curiously at the dark girl who was “ only Est.” 

“« Let us be seated here while the girl takes in on- 
cards. Tell them, my good girl, that we are waii- 
ing, anxious to embrace our aunt and cousins*" :+ 
said, with a comical look at his brother Fe: 
vanished. 

‘Speak for yourself, Fred, speak for your::!t. 1 
never kissed a woman in my life.” 

“You ought to be ashamed to tell it, Rupert: you've 
a shocking bad taste.” 

Est delivered the message just as it was delivers? 
Mrs. Dwight, taking the ‘“‘cue,” flung her arms roves 
the neck of her brother’s son, much to his d‘:scs. 
while the girls embraced their cougin as coutina 
should. 

Rupert. being only a step-cousin, escaped. 

Fred was a handsome young fellow of two-and. 
twenty, with eyes as black as the sky in a thorder- 
storm. Ilis brother was a dark, broad-shouliieres 
man, with a mouth like a woman's, and an eye lize az 
eagle's, brave as 2 lion and gentle as a girl; just the 
kind of a man women love best. 

They were delighted with Fred,” but thoaghs 
Rupert was somewhat brigandish. 

Every day brought some new pleasure, ‘ Coums 
Fred ” taking the lead, while his dark-browed broties. 
like some silent shadow, followed in his wake. 

““Which of your cousins do you like best, Fred?” 

“TI scarcely know; Alice, I believe—and you?” 

“TI like that little shy Est better than any of them: 
at least I pity her, for I fear she is a second Cinderella 
In my opinion, Mrs. Beverly Dwight and her two fair 
daughters are cold-blooded, heartless, and meroerary. 
They snub that poor orphan-girl at every point, is 
fact, treat her worse than a servant. Me, they ignore, 
as far as they dare; and you, they worship for what 
they think you are worth in yold—poor Freddy!” 

The young man laughed merrily. 
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“ Luckily ‘ Freddy ‘isn’t hurt. They are beautiful 
girls, Maud and Alice, but I never felt less inclination 
to fall in love in my life.” 

Rupert declined joining them next day, when off on 
@ sailing-party, and coming unexpectedly upon Est, 
ke found her in tears. 

“ What is the matter, Est ?” 

The girl answered as if ashamed. 

“Oh, nothing much ; only Aunt Carrie gave me 
pair of sheets to make, and said I must finish them 
before she came back this evening, and I) am. so tired 
avd warm, and lonesome.” 

“I am sorry for you, Est.” 

“Sorry for me? Wo one was ever serry for me be- 
fore |” 

There was a world of surprise in her voles 

“Shall I read to you, Est? It will make the time 
faster.” 

“If you choose,” she replied, listlessly. 

He brought a novel and read for an hour; Est 
oaiing and flushing as she listened, and at last weep- 
ag. 

‘I shall not read. any more, Est—you have heard 
mough.” And with his own handkerchief “ this bear,” 
a Mand galled him, wiped her tears away. ‘ Why, 
Mle Est, you are as sensitive as an xolian harp.” 

After that “ the bear ” always stayed at home, much 
a0 the joy of Maud and Alice, for they could have 
Cousin Pred all to themselves, and to the joy of Est, 
ter he had noé yet finished ‘reading the neve); and 
somehow she—she—well, life was growing more 
pleasant of late. 


After this, Est was permitted the entire range of 


me se that she would but take ‘‘ this 
sear” off theie-handa. It was not clear yet which one 
would win Cousin Pred; but it did not much matter, 
for whoever: wom him, the other was to go and live 
with hem 

October came right royally—rich in its garniture of 
srimson and gold, amethyst, and r se. Then Cousin 
Fred said he must return home, and ‘ the bear” said so 
‘tkewiee. 

“Cousin Fred, how oan we get along without 
you?” Maud said, aud Allee echoed: “ How can 
we?” 

“TI regret to leave you; but I must go on Saturday. 
{ will return again before the winter is ended. Rupert 
and I will come, perhaps, by the holidays.” 

Maud looked at Alice—they did not care whether 
“the bear” ever came. That evening he (‘‘ the bear ”) 
Seand Est sitting on the lawn, with some great shadow 
m her eyes. He divined what it was by his own 
eeart. 


* Est, there is a certain little brown girl that I have 
searned to love so well, that it gives me a flerce pang 
so think of going away withouther. Oh Est, I wish I 
such a great rough bear!” 

Ait was wonderful the transformation those few 
@erds wrought in tLe girl. She spraug to her feet, 
Aer eyes flashing, and the rich crimson flaming up in 
eer cheeks, 

“What! love me, Est, that nobody ever loved ?” 
And the gir) trembled like an aspen-leaf. 

“The bear ” took her in his great strong arms and 
gcteted her by just such little words as we have all 
Ustened ‘to, some time or other, from manly lips. 

“Come with me now, Est, andI will ask your 
dunt for this little hand.” 

He led her into the drawing-room, where the family 
e@t, and there astounded them by asking for Est’s 
tend. It was granted by the worldly woman, for, 
Scegh Est was “handy to have in the house,” it was 
«mething to have the support of her off their hands, 
and she supposed “‘ the bear ” had some way of providiug 
tor her. 

The lovers sauntered down the walk. Said “the 
wear » 

* F will shield you from every sorrow life can bring, 
sarling, save what comes from above: those we will 
@are together!” 

Said Fred, in the drawing-room :— 

“I will come back, Alice, when Rupert comes for 
is wife. Dear Est has now one of the noblest hearts 
en earth; and, by virture of her husband's position, 
will become, I have no doubt, one of the ‘leaders of 
‘ou.’ You will have to come and visit her, girls.” 

“Her husband's position. I do not understand,” 
aid Maud. 

“* My brother fs one of the first commoners in Eng- 
and.” Fred said, proudly, “and by the death of an 
ancle, a year ago, just after my father's failure, he be- 
wamae the owner Of a fortune of nearly half a million, 
duce which time my father and I have been entirely 
dependent upon him, and most nobly has he re- 
earned the care bestowed on his infancy.” 

The effect of these disclosures upon the trio, Fred 
not stay to witness, but stepped out upun the 

“ There, you have fooled your time away beauti- 
1" the mother said to the crest-fallen girls. Yes, 
ad Est will be worth half a million.” 

Augustus, who had been away at Paris during the 
nait of his cousins, here entered rather unexpectedly. 


“‘ What's the matter?” he eaid, seeing the girls in 
tears, and his mother very red in the face. i 

He was briefly acquainted with the facts; but was 
powerless to console. 

We draw a veil over the scene, and: shall only say 
that, afew weeks later, happy and triumphant, 
was y whirling away to the railroad-station, 
with ‘the bear's.” arm round her waist, amd her head 
on his broad breast, leaving her life of gervitude and 
snubbing far behind her: 

Cousia Fred did not return at the holidays. 


* LEGENDS: OF THE SUPERNATURAL. 
Tuere isa tale, reported by Lord Lyttelton, (we mean 
of course the youmger of that name,) which shows the 
tendency im the minda-of even the shrewdest men of 
the world 'te give a reepeetfal audience to the marvel- 
lous and supernatural. It may be found in the twenty- 
first of Doed'Lyttelton’s letters. 

He sayethat in the cirly part of the life of —, 
one of hiefriends, he attended a hunting club, when a 
well mounted stramger, of genteel address, joined the 
club, and rod@-with a courage and address that asto- 
nished everybody, Theapimal he rode is described 
as one of amazing power amd endurance; the hunts- 
man, who was lett far behind, swore that the mam and 
his horse were devils ftom bell. After the sport, he 
was invited to dimmer, amd astonished the compamy aa 
mach by his comversational' powers and the elegamee 
of his manners, ag by his.equestrien powcrs. 

He was, says Lord Lytteltom, an orator, a poet; @ 
painter, a musieian, a lawyer,.@ divine—in short, he 
was everything, and the mage of his discourse keps: 
the drowsy sportsmen awake: long after their usual 
hour. At length they retired; but had scarcely closed 
their eyes when they were exakened by the most ter- 
rible shrieks resounding through the house. Inquiring 
of the servamts, they were told that these horrid 
sounds proceeded from the stranger’s chansber, aid on 
approaching his room, deeper groans of despair, and 
shriller shrieks-of agony, astoniahed and terrified them. 
After knocking at the door; he answered them as one 
just’ awaked from slicep, declared he had heard no 
noise, amd in rather angry tones, desired not to be dis- 
turbed again. 

The company accordingly retired, and scarcely begun 
to communicate their sentiments to each other, when 
a repetition of the most horrid sounds broke in upon 
their conversution—‘ yells, screams, shrieks, which, 
from the horror of them, scemed to issue from the 
throats of damned and tortured spirits.” They imme- 
diately followed the sounds and traced thein to the 
stranger's chamber, the door of which they instantly 
burst open, and found Ihim on his knees in bed, in the 
act of scourging himself with the most unrelenting 
severity, his body streaming with blood. 

On their seizing his hand to step the strokes, he 
begged them, in the most wringing tone of voice, a3 
an act of mercy, that they would retire, assuring them 
that the cause of their disturbance was over, and that 
in the morning he would acquaint them with the 
reasons of the terrible cries they had heard, and the 
melancholy sight they saw. After a repetition of en- 
treatics, they retired, and in the morning some of 
them went to his chamber, but he was not there; and 
on examining the bed, they found it to be one gore of 
blood. Upon further enquiry the groomsman said, as 
soon as it was light the gentleman came to his stable 
booted and spurred, desired his horse might be imme- 
diately saddled, and appeared to be extremely impa- 
tient till it was done, when he vaulted into his saddle, 
and rode out of the yard at full speed. Servants were 
inimediately despatched into every part of the sur- 
rounding country, but not a single trace of him could 
be found; such a person had not been seen by any 
one, nor has since been heard of. 

Lord Lyttelton proceeds to state that the cireum- 
stances of this strange story were immediately com- 
mitted to writing, and signed by all who witnessed 
them, that the future credibility of any one, who 
should think proper to relate them, might be duly 
supported. Among those who witnessed it were some 
of the first men in England. 

The charm of this marvellous narrative, in which 
Lord Lyttelton, who could not believe Christianity, 
evidently suspected something supernatural, is some- 
what dispelled by the fact that, about the date of the 
narrative, an American gentleman, by the name of 
Huger, of South Carolina, visited England, who was 
just such a person as described above, as fine a horse- 
man, a man of very elegant manners and splendid 
powers of conversation, but who had the ugly habit of 
whipping himself in his sleep, precisely as described 
by Lord Lyttelton. 

This extraordinary narrative reminds us of another 
of more recent date which is now going the rounds :— 

A correspondent of the Du Quein Mining Journal, 
(United States) vouched for by the editor as ‘ta man of 
truth under ordinary occurrences,” gives the following 
account of some very singular manifestations near 
that place, of which, he says, he was an eye-wit- 
nes3 


“ About the middle‘of the night, after I had retired 
to bed for the night, and was thinking of my plans for 
the next day, I heard a loud knocking upon thie door, 
and opening it, found my nearest neighbour, Mr. L., 
awaiting me. He was trembling from head to foot, at 
which I was greatly surprised, as.the- night was quite 
warm considering the time of year. ‘ For God's sake, 
come to my house immediately. Satam or some of his 
crew have taken possession of the premises!’ Ile 
would give me no time to ask questions, but was ex- 
ceedingly anxious I should y him. I had 
scarcely got my clothes on when he took me by the 
arm and hurried me along towards his residence. He 
entered the main room of the building, closely followed 
by myself. There the most wonderful sights I ever 
beheld presented themselves to my view. Mr; L.’s 
wife and two eldest daughters were huddled up im one 
corner of the room, amd each was the personifieation 
They were each other and sob- 

violently. Near Qre-place was the youmgest 
daughter, a very pretty gitl, moving round in a kind 
of waltz-like danee, with arms im a horizontal position, 
seeming paralysed, and humming a singular: air. 
Strangest of all, every piece of furniture in the bouse 
was keeping perfect time with the movements of the 
girl, and a cleck om the mantelpiece had ceased run- 
ning, but a continuous stream of sounds rung {rom its 
bell, and added greatly to the confusion then prevalent. 
A square table cut the queerist. antics of anything in 
room. First it would tig. feemard om. the two front 
legs, then the amd: lasthe spin round 
om one leg like a top, apd. again tip formendsand back- 
wards. A fire-chovel waedaneing acjig-on the hearth, 
the wood was roliing- about, amd: the pots. and skillets 
made an outlandish rasket:. Suddenly the young girl 
ceased her walizing— stood like aetatue—and instan- 
tameously every artiele of farniture settled. ip_ their 
acoustomed places. The lighted candle, whieh was 
standing on the mantelpiece, was suddenly extin- 
guished, as if by am invisible person. The fire upon 
the hearth was quite low, and gave a very faint light. 
Lmmediately after the extinguishment of the candle, a 
green light; interspersed with oramge-coloured rays, 
seemed ¢o envelop the upper portion of the girl's 
body, giving her a supernatural appearance, and the 
most melodious sounds followed, resembling the Holian 
harp, appearing to be around, below,and above the 
occupants of the room. This lasted about ten minutes, 
when the music ceased, and the green light disap- 
peared, but, as if by magic, the candle on the mantel- 
piece was again ignited, and the girl fell insensible to 
the door.” / 


» THE WEIGHT OF A TEAR 
A Parr of scales before him, a rich man sat and weighed 
A piece of gold—a widow's all, and unto her he said: 
“Your coin is not the proper weight, so take it back 
again, 
Or sell it me for half its worth; it lacks a single grain." = 
With tearful eyes, the widow said, “Oh! weigh it, sir, 
once more; 
I pray you be not so exact, nor drive me from your 
door.” — 
“Why! see yourself, {t's under weight; your tears are no 
avail.”"— 
The second time he tries it, it just bears down the scale; 
But little guessed that rich man who held his gold so 
dear. 
That the extra weight which bore it down had been the 
widow's tear. 


“ANCIENT ROMAN DRAINING WHEEL. 


THE Paris Presse relates the discovery, in one of the 
mines of Portugal, of an old wheel which was doubtless 
employed by the Romans to raise water in the operation 
of draining the mine. It is well known that the hy- 
draulic works of the Romans surpassed in extent any of 
those of modern times. As that great people had not the 
use of either steel or gunpowder, they were sometimes 
obliged to raise water over a ledge where modern 
engineers would carry it right through. In some of 
the mines of San Domingo, they dug draining gallexies 
nearly three miles in length, but in some places the 
water was raised by wheels to carry it over rocks that 
crossed the drift. Eight of these wheels have recently 
been discovered by the miners who are now working 
the same old mines. These wheels are made of wood, 
the arms and felloes of pine, and the axle and its sup- 
port of oak, the fabric being remarkable for the light- 
ness of its construction. It is supposed that these 
wheels cannot be less than 1,450 years old, and the 
wood isin a perfect state of preservation, owi..g to its 
immersion in water charged withthe salts of copper 
andiron. From their position and construction these 
wheels are presumed to have been worked as tread- 
mills by men standing with naked feet upon one sida 
The water was raised by pne wheel intoa basin, from 
which it was elevated another stage by the second 
wheel, and so on for eight stages. The wheel described 
by the Presse is on exhibition at the Paris Academy 
of Arts and Trades. It is 21 feet 7 inches in 
diameter, and 19 inches across the face. 
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SIMULTANEOUSLY with this Number 
; series of Coloured Steel Ptates of French Fashions, 


thenew 
(prige. 1d., at the option of the pure 
NOTICE, 
Tax compsnion plotare to 
THE CHILDREN. THR WOOD, 


Being: the second of the series: of besatiful, coloured en- 
gpazings, which will be issued froma time to time with 
“BOW BELLAS,” 
will he published simultaneously with the Great 
WHITTINGTON MUMBEB 
om 
LOBED MAYOR'S 
November 9th, 
The original drawing ip made expressly for- this. mage- 


sine by the celebrated axtist, The.subjeot closen 
is 


RICK WHITTINGTON AT HIGHGATE, 
Turning towards.Londom, and listening to: the. 
SOUND. QF BOW BELZA. 
A Supplement of 
ELEGANT NEEDLEWORK PATTERNS 
Obtained direct from Pazis, will also be. 
PRESENTED, GRATIS; 
Immense. expense and labour have bestowed in. 
prodneing Namber of rare excellence. 


fonaded on fects, and entied 
DICE WHITTIENGTOYN, 
THRIOZ LORD MAYOR OF LONDON. 
Iitestrated by Epwarp 
naw ballad, called: 
TURN AGAIN WHITTINGTOM. 
Manic. by Wi H. Montcomezry, 
Words by 
BEIZA 
full-page engraving, representing 
POREBAIT. OF WHITTINGTON AND HIS GAT, 


FINE CHANGER” 
Brom. tha. cviginal' pointing: WR H. 


to & 
Wonsa.~The works 
of Shak» pore, bound, cenéaining 


atcur Omen peice now publishing. 
AW. T There is no recelpt for Rreventing the hair 


from growing; but there are depilatories to remove 
superfiuous hair. It will, however, soon grow again. 
Numerous receipts for the complexion were given in the 
Ladies’ Pages in No. 10. 


1 on co ce, price siz: ce, 
of the fale have no reference to 


| nally, of: omamge flowers; 60,000). of cassia 


| length 
the plant to perfume articles of their make, and thus 


preventing the clothes from being attacked by moths. | 


Manvscrirts at ovr OrFice.—The following Manuscripts, 
which we decline with thanks, are left at our Office to be 
called for: —‘“The Haunted Castle;’ “A Tale of the 
American War;" “The Flight of the Fairies;” “The 
Baried Life;” “The Fair Deceivers;” “My 3" 

Babylon;"” and Articles 


toany comprehension that a fone is a sound, and that 
sound cannot be written, or in any manner placed upon a 
our that ht have what 
"is not to purpose. uestion at issue 
be. written on a staff? . 

to be considered in 


ing. If you “don't 


ennesa, 

_ , power, richness, brilliancy, and that quality which 
anything about 

you do. not, you should get some one 


J. Fraxcus queries were answered 
im No, 11, which was as early as they could possibly be no- 
Aa for your threat that you ‘shall be compelled to 

to. another: journal,” it is an impertinence of which 


to. be: agkamed, but which we treat with con 
De Foum-~-Mam: Winatenley, the celebrated authoress, is 


writerrof the tale you name. 
S. W-~The suabure of the. Prince of Wales is about five 
sevem inches, 


legak’ 
M. T. bookseller. cam procure you Mr. Banting's 
‘the facts you mention. 


J. F. instrument 


th 
of booka, whem binding, is 
or h-knife. 


TIC 


TER.— You cannoé legally adapt tales from 
periodicals forthe stage without 
Haxpwarrine.—J. H. R. 


uestions we axe umable to an- 


tolerably 
whose 
Bett 
WL; D. 
BSSAYS, 
Serenririo, AnD) Domestic. 
PERFUMES, 
BY J, SREFIMUS PRESSE 
south of Euxopeis.eaid to. be the.only, real garden 
the 


HISTORICAK, 


that the flowers: of southern 
tudes are the This is. nesithe case ; they 
faze the most prolife ef odour; bak: the flowers of 
eolder latitudes are. the: sweetest: England 
herself takes @ vergy respectable. position: She is 
superior to. all for lavender-and pepper- 
mint. The extracted from these plants, 
—grown at Miteham,, ia Sucrey,-—realize eight times 
the price im these prodgeed in France or 
elsewhere ; ane: fully, worthy. the. difference for 
delicacy of 
The following statteties maybe of interest :—British 


India, and Europe consume: annually, at the very 
lowest. estimate: 150,000 gallons of ed spirits, 
under various-titles, sueh as can de essence of 


54,0000 leaves, 32,0001b. of jasmine 
of: violets, 20,000ld. of tubereuse, 


Watt net: impart the odour. At 
secret, and began to import 


powder the leaves and put them into muslin sacks, 
covered with silk, after the manner of the old-fashioned 
lavender bag. In this state it is very efficacious in 


then, if there is anyréemdla: im 


It is pretty well agreed that Shakspere knew every- 
thing, or nearly so; and he certainly had an excellent 
idea of the uses of one plant when he said :— 


“ There's rosemary, that’s for remembrance.” 
Rosemary is the leading ingredient in the once famous 


“ Hongary. Water,”— which took its name from one of 
the Queens.of Hungary, who is reported to have derived 


scale Ore | great benefit: frog a bath conteining it, a& the age of 


seventy-five years. There is no doubt thas clergymen 
and orators, while speaking for any time, would derive 
great benefit from. perfuming their handkerchiefs with 
Hungary water-or eau de Cologne, as the rosemaay they 
contain excites the mind to vigorous action, sufficient 
Of the stimulant being inhaled by occasionally, wiping 
the face with the handkerchief wetted’ with, these 
“waters.” Shakapere giving us the key, we cam un- 
derstand how it is that such perfumes, containing 
rosemary are umiversally said to be ‘so refreshing.” 

The total revenue derived from various.somrces from 
the substances with which Britannia perfumes. her 
pocket-hamdkerchief, cannot be less than 40,000/, per 
annum. All perfumes. sold in England as-foreiga, are 
not, however; of foreign manufacture. The difference 
between the two is immediately discernible by any one 
who cam distinguish between the fine grape spirit em- 
ployed in France and the corn spirit in England. If 
an English perfumer attempts to make eau de Porangt!. 
&c., to bear amy comparison as a fine odour to that 
made by Lubin of Paris, without using grape spirit, his 
attempt will prove a failure. True, he make eau de 
Portugal even with English corn spirit, but judges of 
the article—and they alone can stamp its merit—dis- 
cover instantly the same difference as the comnoisseur 
finds out between ‘Patent British” and foreign brandy. 
Perhaps it may not be out of place here to observe that 
what is sold in this country as British brandy is in 
truth grape spirit—that is, foreign brandy very largely 
diluted with English spirit! By this scheme, a real 
semblance to the foreign brandy flavour is maintained; 
the difference in duty upon English and foreign spirit 
enables the makers of the ‘‘ capsuled” article to under- 
sell those who vend the unsophisticated Cognac. 

The lasting odour of Russia leather is due to the aro- 
matic sauaders-wood with which it is tanned, and to 
the empyreumatie oil of the bark. of the birch-tree with 
which it-it: curried: Peau d'Espagne is wash-leather 
which hag beem steeped in a mixture of ottos. Ifa 
piece of peam @’Espagne be placed in contact with 
paper, the lagter absorbs sufficient odour to be con- 
sidered as “perfumed ;” it is obvious that paper for 
writing upom must not be touched by any of the 
odorous. timetures or ottos, om account of such matters 
interfering. with the fluidity of the ink and aetion of 
the pem; therefore, by the process of infection, as it 
were, alone. cam writing paper be perfumed to ad- 
vantage. 

The name of pomatom is derived from pomem, an 
apple, because it. waa oxigimally made by macerating 
overrripe apples im grease If am apple be stuck all 
over with spice, such ag-cloves, then exposed to the air 
for a few days; in purified 
melted lard; or amp other fatty matter, the grease will 
become perfamed. Repeating the operation with the: 


THE FINE ARTS. 


THE JAILORS DAUGHTER. 
a number of prettywromances there arein which 


prisoner, has not the jailor's. daughter 
wiled away? If she haa-not been enabled: to. elites 
the captive’s escape—condined, itumay be, 
offence—she has, perhaps: beem. enabled te. 
many little comforte. beyomdi hie: prisem faze,. 
tained for him some» old: aad) well-worn booky. 
sometimes something more: tham 
daughter has been awekened). 
love—has resulted frommlemg: anxious. 
thas 
laughs at locksmithay” bolts. im. 
fortress will not se@f&ee to hold 
learnt to love. that pitying, 
many plaas are suggested to overcome: thise 
that beset them, in order that both maybeceuse united} 
in Love's fetters, and hasten away, far 
of despotic sway. 
y P. H. Calderon, we have anether pitying seller: 
daughter. She seems in love, too; and undoubtedly, 
if matters should result as they ought, that little sister 
may be induced to abstract her father's keys. when he 
is asleep, and the elder maiden, although shoeless, 
liberate the despairing prisoner, and be rewarded by 
the hand of him on whom her gaze is now oo intently 


fixed. 


| 
‘Mousse Governunss, — The lady's criticiam waa. & 
legitimate.and just one. fou cid, yout 
own, statement, that “the tones of the diatonic 
written, upon the staff as follows,” &., &c. Ni 
& pianoforte is its tone. The polish and carving of the. 
who regard a pianoforte simply as an article of furniture, 
It is. not necessary to invoke the aid of a 
J. Pe We can find no smek receipt in the first five 
Nambers, 
Amongst the most important features, may be mentioned 
the commencement of an entirely 
NEW AND ORIGINAL TALE) edges 
called 
good. —S. H. (Galashiels) ; good. 
good commercial hand. W. very 
i 0. Q@: requires much improvemeat—W. T. 
Dreweby: WA Hi 
The new and popmar tale of 
by 
Continuation of the etery-of samne- grease. several. times, produces real “pomatum.” 
DOCTOR BOMERAY. The apple has, hewever; ceased: to be employed in 
Iluetrated by: modern times. 
BORTRAIT OF MR. ATDEBMAN: HALRB, 
Deawe by, 
de rose; &o. The art.of pesfemery 
with Paterna of of | net, hamewer, confine itself to. the production of 
seonte: far: thie: handkerchief and bath, but extends to 
_PEMNY, with SUPPLEMENT, GRATIR: impasting-odear te inoddrous bodies, sueh as soap, oil, | a jailor's daughter plays & very prominent part. They 
Wire staneb. whieh are consumed: at the toilette | are invariably very pretty and teades-hearted, while 
W om Somer idea: of the commercial importance | the father; om the contrary, ia morose and’ Minty, stem 
for- of formed, when we.state that one of | and inflexible. How long and weasy hoarse, to 
3 and git, 
Mortin's Lane 
+1800, 
thyme, odevous: plants in large proportion. 
Th fact, the quantity. of substances used in 
stampe:. Peveone:| this way:is: fax: beyond! thie: comeeption of those even 
| peeks ‘The: origin: of the use of patchouly as a perfime in 
few years ago real Indian 
te tito bike thes, Pale bege-an price, and purchasers could 
é we <with patchonly, The French matu- 
lly imitat 
palm off home-spun shawls as real Indian! From this 
origin the perfumers have brougnt it into use 
Patchouly herb is extensively used for scenting drawers 
in which linen is kept; for this purpose it is best to 
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DOCTOR POMEROY. 
A STORY OF A SISTER'S LOVE. 


BY THE AUTHOB OF ‘MAN'S EVIL SPIRIT,” “ALONE IN THE 
WORLD,” ETC., ETO. 


CHAPTER 
WEARY OF THE 


Tre faculties of Lucy’s mind were for a time an- 
nibilated, her limbs paralyzed; this last drop had 
not been needed to her already overflowing cup of 
sorrow. Fixed and immovable as a marble statue, 
and with face more white, Lucy stood, with eyes 
which saw not, directed towards the way by which 
her despoiler had so easily escaped. 

How long she continued thus, Lucy could never 
aay ; it might have been for hours for all she knew, 
at any rate, when her senses were again aroused 
and she was able, in its full horror, to realize this 
last calamity which had befallen her, night had 
arrived. 

Still bewildered and full of terror, with all the 
epeed her trembling and enfecbled limbs could give 
her, she made her way from ont that lane which, 
until now so pleasantly remembered, would hence- 
forth, so long as she should live, be registored in her 
memory a8 an accursed spot. To rcturn to the 
village, that must be her first step, whatever next 
might follow; there was now her only hops, and 
surely one night’s shelter would be granted to her 
by some kind heart. 

She would go, first of all, back to the cottage 
where she™had received the sad information con- 
cerning the poor friend she had come so far to 
seek. 

She told her miserable story, and the woman to 
whom she spoke was, of course, very sorry! The 
man Lucy had described was a well-known bad 
character about the place, and if it had been her 
case she would have set the constables after aim 
directly, though certainly they had but one con- 
stable in the neighbourhood, and he had grown too 
old to be of much service, except, indeed, to take 
up idle tramps. But Lucy should go and see the 
magistrate; his house wasn’t above five miles off, 
if you went across the fields, for round by the road 
she was quite sure it was a good eight or nine; 
though, when she came to recollect, she didn’t much 
think it would beany use going there, for only that 
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A LINK OF EVIDENCE 


morning she had beard that the squire had gone 
away from home on a visit to his daughter, who 
had married a lord—she couldn't just theu think of 
his name—about two years ago. © 

The flow of words ceased for a moment, but the 
woman was evidently about to recommence, when 
Lucy asked timidly if she could be suffered, for that 
nicht, to rest within the cottage. 

No; that was impossible. ‘I'he house was so 
smal], and there were so many of them io family, 
they hadn’t room enough nor beds enough for 
themselves, that they certainly hadn't. 

A chair in which to rest, the shelter of a roof till 
daybreak, was all Lucy asked. 

The woman wished she could have accommodated 
the poor young lady, but she couldn't, her husband 
would make such a noise about it; and if he hap- 
pened to have had a drop of drink when he came 
horoe, which she fully expected would be the case 
to night, there was no bearing the place for him; 
and then, wishing the young lady good night, and 
hoping she would get comfortably throngh her 
trouble, this good creature disappeared, closing her 
door against poor, miserable, shivering Lucy. 

Her strait was so desperate, that deeply as she 
had felt this first cruel rebuff, Lucy was compelled 
to make yet other efforts. To her sorrows and her 
poverty was now added a sense of degradation 
which, like the rest that had of late so rapid'y, even 
suddenly, accumulated around her, she must pray 
to heaven for strength and courage to endure. 

She knocked at other doors—those of people who 
had tasted of her father’s hospitality, of which he 
always had been very prodigal, at those times, few 
and far between, when he had contrived to obtain 
the means for its display. 

She knocked at other doors, which, almost as 
soon as opened, were closed again upon her—the 
little world of a country village is just as cold and 
hard to unmerited poverty and misfortuue, as the 
residents of a crowded city; good and charitable 
souls are everywhere mingled with the sterner sort, 
even in that village dwelt some who possessed 
pitying and generous hearts, but it was Lucy’s fate 
still more to suffer, she was not yet to receive aid, 
and so, unhappily, in her blind choice, it was not at 
doors which would have opened widely to her that 
she knocked. 

At one house, they could not be brought at all to 
remember her—there was so much impsition about, 
they said. 

At another, her story, might be true, or it might 


not; her father's career had no: becn a very bright 
example for his daughter. 

At a third, she was no doubt very unfortunate, but 
they could do nothing. 

At the fourth, and last, to which she ventured, 
they could not think of admitting any one to their 
house under such peculiar circumstances as Lucy's 
were ; if there were any influential persons in the 
village who could be brought to believe her story, 
perhaps something might be done; and they thoug!:: 
the overseer was the first person to whom Lucy 
should apply—but it was growing late, and was very 
chilly, so they must be excused staying longer iu 
the night air—and another door was closed agaiust 
Lucy. 

Then, almost mad, the poor girl fled from that 
cold and inhospitable village, pursuing the first broad 
road to which chance directed her steps; she knew 
not, cared not, gave uo thought whither she was 
proceeding ; any road would lead to speedy death, 
which now seemed the last hope left to her. 

Surrounded by night and darkness, distracted in 
mind, weary of limb, devoured with a feverish thirst, 
her lips parched, her tongue cleaving to the roof .f 
her mouth, she wandered, fast as her tired lim’ s 
could carry her, on and on, through the night, ain.- 
less, purposeless concerning all in this life, weary uf 
a world where charity existed not, where not » 
crust of bread, not a sympathetic word was thrown 
to relieve or comfort the homeless and the desolate. 
It could be scarcely wondered at that she thus 
reasoned from her too terrible experience. 

How long the nieht scemed to her as she plodded 
forward !—how lonesome the road!—every stunted 
tree by the way-side her disordered fancy shaped— 
sometimes into a human form, awaiting her ap- 
proach, hoping to obtain the money she herself no 
longer possessed, and then, savage with his disap- 
pointment, to slaughter her;—or else she saw a 
face, which was sometimes that of a demon, st 
others with the features of Doctor Pomeroy, such 
as they had been described to her, grinning at and 
mocking her. 

It was a night of terror, never to be forgotten by 
her; and ‘midst it all, she dared not hope and pray 
for morning’s dawn, for the broad day would blazon 
her misery to all the world; to whom could s!4 
complain that would not deem her, as had all to 
whorn she yet had spoken of her sufferifigs, a mise- 
rable impostor? From what town would she not 
be driven as a wandering vagrant—and would they 
not be right? was she not indeed penniless, shelter 
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lesa? Yes, yes—even to herself, many of the 
horrors which surrounded her were hidden by the 
darkness in which they were enshrouded ; daylight 
would reveal them all, would enable her too fully 
to. realize them; daylight would bring with it the 
climaax.to her torture, and her degradation. 

It: was in the darkest hour of a moonless night, 
the hour which next precedes the dawn of morning, 
that Emcy heard approaching, by the way she was 
proceeding, some kind of chaise or light cart. It 
wag nearing her-at a smart pace, the horse’s hoofs 
clattering, and the wheels of the cart rattling mesrily 
‘along on the hard road. 

Lucy darted to one site of the road, and crouched 
trembling with terror beside the hedge; her en- 
counter with the robber in the lane had been so 
fearful that her every nerve was still vibrating with 
the great shock hegaagstem. had received. 

Theebelated traweller passed her hiding place, his 
gheeial whistling out in the still night air 
above: thie rumbling of hia.cart; and as those sounds 
diediaveayin the distance, amd were lost to her, the 
quiet thes .agein suceceded them appeared to Lucy 
uaeare even tham that: which before had so 
oppressively surrounded hen, thesenso of her lone 
liness- returned with redoubled force. 

too late, she blamed) herse!{ for her fears, 
and wished she had’ aecested|\ amd appcaled to the 
traveller who had’ jogged! ee merrily past her. A 
pity she had not add@ressedhir, for he was a well- 
to-do farmer whom business had for two days called 
from his home to which he waanow happily return- 
ing. He would have taken Loy into hia cart; its 
springs were not of the lightest; but she would not 
have minded that; ema he would have toucked his 
mare. with the whip,,amd sent her off at her best 
trot; amd'there wasa’t:a.nag within a few miles that 
could her—thad-wes. a fact well known in 
hie neighbourhood; amdlim amother half hour or: so. 
Laney: bad been under the care of his buxom wife 
amd: bouncing who would: not have 
waited for orders to nurse and tend her, but would 
have kissed and hugged the farmer till he had cried 
for mercy for having brought to them a poor girl 
who needed a little of that kindness and sympathy 
they were always so eager to bestow. 

How adverse was Lucy’s fate, that it should thus 
cause her to shun the home where so gladly she had 
been welcomed, whose doors would have been 
thrown open to their utmost stretch to admit her, 
and where kind hearts would have pitied and sought 
to soothe her sufferings. 

Lucy staggered forward on the way which 
chance had driven her; to what, or where she was 
progressing she had no idea—could hope no resting 
place, if not the grave. 

Day had broken, morning was rapidly advancing, 
and Lucy still was toiling along the road, slowly 
and painfully, and her little, dainty feet now swollen 
and blistered. 

And every now and then a dizziness affected her, 
her head swam, and for a moment or two, and more 
than once, she was near to falling; it was long 
fasting which that way was affecting her. What 
could she do, was then her thought; was indeed 
nothing left for her save to sink down by the way- 
side and die? No, no, not that—such a dog-like 
death were too horrible. 

And so she staggered on, each moment more and 
more painfully, while fainter and more faint she 
grew. What was that sho so dimly and mistily, 
and as through a veil, perceived? <A cottage? Yes, 
a roadside cottage! <A draught of water to moisten 
her lips now parched and cracking, to allay some- 
what the burning in her throat—to save her froin 
falling senseless on their threshold—the people 
there would not surely deny her that! She tottered 
towards the door, but when near no longer saw it— 
a film was before her eyes, she knew she was about 
to fall, and at that moment felt. that a strong arm 
was thrown around her, and then—then came 
oblivion, which long endured, of all her sorrows 
and her'suffexings. 

It was the tenant of the cottage who had caught. 
poor Lucy in his arms; he had opened the door to 
proceed to hig daily labour at the very moment she 
bad approached. He carried her into his house, and 
ho and his dame tried every means they knew to 
restore the poor girl to consciousness, but all in 
vain. The cottager and his wife were elderly 
people, and with difficulty gained a very humble 
maintenance; sickness but seldom came to them- 
selves, but when it did, the parish doctor was their 
only resource. He it was, therefore, who now was 
sought for Lucy ; and when he came, he pronounced 
her suffering under a very dangerous attack of brain 
fever, and said that she had better be at once re- 


moved to the workhouse infirmaxs: but these good 


people looked at Lucy, who now lay tossing her 
head and arms about, and raving deliriously, and 
asked that she might be allowed to remain with 
them. They were very poor, they said, as the 
Doctor knew, but they did not like the thought of 
the workhouse for that dear girl whom, as they 
devoutly believed, He who reads the hearts of all 
had directed to their door, to receive from them the 
succour and protection that sho needed. 

And so Luey remained with thee geod Chris- 
tians ; the daughter they had lost had’ never been 
more anxioushy watehed and cared fom; night and 
day one, amd@isemetimes both, of them, were beside 
writhing lay, umeonseious even 
and 

The bed beside-whieh these good'people new so 
constantlyywatehed hed been that om which thoy. 


had seen thier own daxling—their only, child—exe. 
pire. Judge, them, of the painful remembrances: 


which were evoked. 

This constant watching, added'te hier household 
dnties, might have wearied a younger and stouter 
frame than that of the good Dame, amd she was, 
indeed, almost outworn; but her heart grew not 
jaded—that continued fresh and willing, and never 
faltered in the heavy task which it had set itself. 

_ Her busbend, on returning from his day's toil, 
the little that required his 
and froma which they drew a portion of their live- 
libood, that he might each evening sit for am hour 
or two near Lucy ; for, in a few days, he had grown 
to loak upon her almost as a second daughter given 
to him. Heand his good dame, too, were certain 
they could trace a likeness to the darling child now 
in her grave ; yes, Lucy resembled her, they were 
convinced of that. 

It was, too, that his wife might seck the rest she 
always so much needed, that this worthy cottager 
so watched Lucy ; for that purpose, alse, it was 
that he rose each morning at a much earlier hour 
than that at which he was required to commence 
his daily labour. 

Lucy's protectors could understand nothing of 
her incoherent ramblings, except one word —a 
name. 

“Charles! Charles!” through all, and almost 
incessantly, she murmured, wheuce the old people 
concluded that, as they had long known that love 
was always productive of trouble and mischief 
so had it now been the cause which had brought, 
Lucy, almost dying, to their door. 

“The poor dear girl is quite a lady—I am posi- 
tive of that!” the old Dame had many times said to 
her husband, and he, an equal number of times, 
had perfectly agreed with her. 

Lucy fought successfully through the crisis of 
her fever; and when, with consciousness restored, 
she listened, and was told how she had come where 
now she was, and that for two weeks she had been 
lying on the very brink of the grave, great was her 
amazcment, and unbounded her gratitude to the 
noble hearts, so full, even to overowing, of charity 
and love, who, even out of their own hard poverty, 
could find to spare for the utterly wretched aud 
forlorn. 

Lucy was gathering strength again ; the little 
dainties so necessary to her in her present state 
were not lacking, procured for her by the good 
people of the cottage at the cost of some privation 
to themselves. 

‘they had listened pityingly to Lucy’s sad little 
history, and had no doubt, they said, that all would 
by and by come right, and she be soon again, as 
she deserved to be, very happy, and for all her 
life. 

Perhaps they really thought thus; or it might 
be that they so spoke merely to console, and some- 
times to quiet her, when she was fearing that never 
should she be able iu any way to requite them for 
their generous kinducss, their most unselfish care of 
her. 

Of all the many visions and strange memories 
which had been with Lucy in her long delirium, 
there was but one which, now that reason had re- 
turned to her, she could recall, and that was ever 
with her still. 

Constantly, then, and now, also—for neither her 
mind nor her body had yet recovered their normal 
tone—she saw Charles Lockwood standing in the 
long distance, and, with appealing looks, beckoning 
her towards him. 

When, while slowly recovering, sho had been 
told by her protectors that it was the road to Lon- 
don she had been treading when, sinking near 
their door, and which, by merest accident, she had 
chosen to pursue, she had seen in that circumstance 


a happy omen, believed that Charles was really 


yearning again to behold her, and felt assured that 
heaven had directed her the way which she had 
taken, and was now urging her to return to the 
lover who had repented, and was eager to atone to 
her for all his raost unmerited cruelty. 

How earnestly she prayed for the restoration of 
sufficiens strength, that she might away to Charles. 
While yet scarce stronger than a little chid& the 
impulse which bade her fly to her lovey. became 
irresistible, and she stealthily quitted the cottage, 
and eagerly resumed that journey towards Londen 
whieh abe bad been before, uneonseiously to herself, 


pur 
Lueyrhad been gone fullp-twechomrs ore her ab- 
sence wae discovered by the good Dame of the cot- 


jacont for half an hounorsoqerery day. On 
this cecesiom, the Dame, thinking the young lady 
wes: too long without, had looked around 
for her, conxse had ‘not seom hier. But even 
thon the worthy woman was not surprised, but con- 
cladéedi that Luey had im. reality returned to the 
costege, and had’ gone ditees. to her- own room te 
down and 


But hours passed, and no Lucy, nor message from 
her, came to the cottage; evening arrived, the 
Dame’s husband returned from labour, and was half 
distracted when told what had oceurred; he scoured 
all the fields and lanes around, even to a distance 
he believed it was impossible she could have 
reached, and found her not; he shouted forth her 
name at almost every step, and she replied not to 
his call ; at every house he neared—they were but 
few and widely scattered—he asked for tidings of 
her, but none received, and it was scarcely possible 
that he should. 

It was far into the night when, exhausted with 
anxiety, and fatigue, he was again near his home; 
a lingering hope that Lucy mizht have returned 
thither during his absence somewhat sustained him ; 
but, if he found her not, a second desolation would 
have come upon his dwelling, almost a second 
daughter would be taken from him. 

The Dame had heard his step, and, as he ap- 
proached, she threw open the door of the cottage to 
mect him, and exclaimed,—“ Jacob! Jacob! the 
poor dear bo started on her way to Lunnon !” 

“Who told thee that ?” her husband hastily and 
eagerly asked. 

“I be suro of it,” the Dame said, weeping and 
wringing her hands. ‘She be gone to look for that 
master Charles, she wur always a talking to herself 
about. I have noticed that for the last day or two, 
particularly, she ha’ seemed quite dazed about him.” 

“She will die upon the road !” the man exclaimed, 
violently agitated. 

“ You hadn’t started ten minutes,” his wife con- 
tinued, ‘ before that thought all at once, struck me. 
Oh! how I wish it had come to me before, and I 
wonder it hadn’t. But I be sure that’s the way the 
poor crazed thing be gone.” 

Without another word, the man hastily wheeled 
himself round, and quitted the cottage. The Dame, 
too, hurried forth. It was a bright, moonlight 
night, and she saw her husband already many 
paces away; he had cast from him the exhaustion 
beneath which, but a few minutes before, he had 
been near to sinking, and was striding forward on 
the road towards London. 

‘he Dame did not ask him to return, but she 
called after him, as loudly as she could, to cheer 
him on his way. 

“Oh! bless thee, Jacob!” she said. 

And when she could no longer see her husband, 
went back into her cottage, closed the door, and 
sank upon her knees, and prayed. 

Meanwhile, Lucy had been very fortunate. 

She had appealed to the driver of a waggon which 
had overtaken her, and he had consented that she 
should ride with him as far as he was going. She 
told him she had no money abont her, but that soon 
he should be well paid for his kindness to her. The 
waggoner seemed rather incredulous as to that; 


abroad. It wes nething that.she should re-enter 
the cottage without: being seea by the Dame; that 
might easily be, and’ had, im fset, already once or 
twice occurred while the old ledy wes bustling here 
and there. 

It was when she ascended to Lucy's room te 
bring her down te tea, that oo 
and amaged to find she wea. not there. good 
woman's thought them was, thas Imey had wan- 
dered too far abomt the fields, and! finding herself 
without snffieient sttemgth. to refern, had) some- 
where sought: rest; and wonld'presentiyte home 
again, orm messenger from would) before long, 
bring word where she might be found. 

| 
| 
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said he had had many promises of that sort be- 
fore; but if she really did mean to keep her word, 
she could send any trifle for him to the house he 
should set her down at. But, any way, it didn’t 
matter, she was welcome toa ride ; there was plenty 
of room for her in his waggon, and she didn’t look 
over strong—which, indeed she did-not—and if she 
could eat a bit of bread and cheese, why, there it 
was for her. But Lucy could not eat bread and 
cheese, as will readily be imagined. 

Through all the long night, while jolted and 
shaken in that waggon, Lucy’s half-deranged mind, 
caused her to see in ‘the far distance, her lover in- 
viting her to return to him. Incessantly be mur- 
mured in her ear, entreatingly,—‘ Lucy, return to 
me !—Lucy !” 

When, in the morning, Lucy was lifted from the 
waggon by the driver, who said he was going no 
further her way, she was, he told her, just twelve 
miles from London. 

Lucy thanked him, and set forward now to walk ; 
and the driver, entering the road-side inn, told the 
people there, that he had been giving a lift to a girl 
that looked quite a lady, only mortal thin and pale, 
and, he thought, a bit crazy. 

Lucy toiled forward, growing weaker and more 
near to sinking at every step she made; but she 
would continue on, for her lover was still constantly 
before her and beckoning her—she still heard un- 
ceasingly his sweet voice whispering to her,— 
“ Lucy, return to me!—Lucy !” 

And she tottered forward, and, after many hours, 
was once again in Loudon, had almost reached Lock- 
wood's house, which, such a little while ago, had 
been, too, her home ; when, at tho corner of a crowded 
street, she was compelled to yield, and with a short, 
sharp cry, fell fainting and senseless to the ground. 

Heavily, and like a log, had she fallen, and people 
stopped and gathered, and, almost in a moment, a 
crowd was around her, pressing against, and thrust- 
ing each other, and hemming in, and almost treading 
upon the poor girl as there she lay. Respectable 
people passed on, and did not stop to inquire what 
was the matter. A mob at the cornor of a London 
street is neither a very rare, nora very enticing 
occurrence to most of us. Of the people who sur- 
rounded Lucy, some suggested that she was in a fit ; 
others were of opinion that she was drunk; but 
none offered to raise her, till a stout, elderly man 
forced his way through the crowd, reached the poor 
girl, snatched her from the ground, and laid her 
head upon his breast, while his tears fell like rain 
upon her face. 

A second time was Lucy rescued from impending 
death, for the second time she now was lying all 
unconscious in the arms of brave and honest Jacob, 
one of the two true and good friends she had left 
behind her at the cottage. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
A CHEMIST’S SHOP. 


Bentnp the counter of a chemist’s shop, in a not 
very busy London street, we find a young gentle- 
man seated, and, to all appearance, deeply medi- 
tating. 

But as meditation was not precisely the kind of 
work for which this young gentleman had beon 
engaged, the proprietor of the establishment sud- 
denly thrusting his head out from the little receiving 
room behind the shop, said sharply : 

“Now, Mr. Scrag!—what are you doing ?” and 
Mr. Scrag, by way of reply, jumped up, and pro- 
ceeded to dust the bottles and shelves at a tremen- 
dous rate. 

“ Be careful, Mr. Scrag!” snapped out the pro- 
prietor, his head again disappearing as he spoke. 

“Jt is gone from my gaze,” sang our friend 
Jonathan, for he it really was, when that Medusa’s 
head, as he called it, which was always bobbing out 
upon him at some most unexpected moment, had 
once more vanished from his sight. He had been 
careful though to sing that irreverent scrap of a 
popular song in @ tone which should be audible 
only to himself. 

With the disappearance of his proprietor, down 
went the duster on to the counter, and down again 
went Jonathan into his chair to resume his medita- 
tions. 

“I don’t see that Macbeth had so much to be 
frightened about,” he soliloquized, for what was 
Banquo’s ghost to this cld Escula;ius’s head con- 
tinually popping out unawares upon a fellow. That 
bald and venerable nob is never thrust before my 
loathing sight that I don’t feel an almost invincible 
desire to shy the pestle and mortar at it. It be a 
— surely! And then Jonathan thought to 

self ; 


“Have all my noble aspirations como to this? 
I, who ought to be physician to her Majesty the 
Queen, and all the Royal family—shopman to a 
miserable, bald-headed, old chemist !” 

Aud then he consoled himself with the reflection 
that great genius had always to enduro many bitter 
trials before it could be understood by ‘4+ ienorant 
world. 

“If the proprietor wasn’t so stingy . 
keep a boy, I shouldn’t so much mind ‘i: 
said to himself—“ but ho exposes me te tie pi 
gaze in an ignominious position, for he 
every night to put up tho shutters, and¢ «> 
ing to take them down again”—and Jo. «1 
swelling, and his breast heaving with i» 

“And whenever I shove the corner 

through a window,” the outraged young 

on, “which will occasionally happen, thr 

great anxiety to do my duty, I suppose «> - 
bald-pated chemical practitioner threate 
that window out of my miserablo stipe 


a 


} 
pets tu 


he has the hitherto-unheard-of audacity t 
nate salary—he be the meanest old over! - 


seed!” was the thought with which Jon’) 
concluded, with a contemptuous toss of reed 
and a resigned shrug of his shoulders. 

Jonathan Scrag had, a short time be. . 
very suddenly found himself in a fix—his ; 
parents, as he was pleased to term them, } 
once, and without previous warning, sto 
supplies. 

“They knew he was very clever nov 
said; ‘because, whenever he had written to ti. 
for money—about every other week, on an a. 
rage—le had told them that he was getting mo 
and more skilful every day of his life.” Jonathan 
had been thiuking of billiards always when he wrote 
that, and they expected Lim now to get his owu 
living in the doctoring line. 

When he had read through that interesting letter, 
Jonathan said to himself,—* This be a stunner for 
you, old fick!” And Jonathan further said to him- 
self, “that his spirit was too noble to ask his stern 
parents for another shilling, because he knew he 
shouldn't get it;” aud so was this promising, but 
never performing student, driven to accept what he 
called the degrading situation in which now we find 
him. 

His susceptible feelings were less deeply wounded 
by the ignoble station to which he saw himself re- 
duced, than from the fact, that he was no longer 
allowed to follow his own ta‘te in dress, which, ac- 
cording to his own judgmeut, was stunning ! 

It was his employer who had insisted on his pre- 
sent attire, and Jonathan was of opinion that a rusty 
black coat, and continuations, did not harmonise 
very well with a thick liad of hair, and a profusion 
of beard, which were most decidedly auburn! 

Jouathan was still seated; Le never was any- 
thing else in that shop when he could avoid it; the 
state of being seated, Jonathan was wont to ob- 
serve to himself, had of late become that which 
best agreed with his constitution. 

How long he might have continued seated can 
be imagined—perhaps he never would have 
risen again, if the proprietor’s bald head had not 
been once more introduced to his notice; but out 
that head was bobbed, as was so usual with it, and 
up jumped Mr. Scrag as, on these ooeasions, was so 
usual with him; his hand mechanically, and, it is 
to be hoped, without being himself at all aware of 
the movement, gliding rapidly towards the pestle 
and mortar, on the counter. 

“Now, Mr. Scrag! what are you doing?” snap- 
ped again the proprictor of the shop and the bald 
head; and Mr. Scrag again bravely grappled with 
the duste, and made another valiant attack on the 
shelves and bottles. 

This bald head, to Jonathan 60 terrific an object, 
and the body and limbs which supported it, came 
from the little receiving-room, and proceeding be- 
hind the counter they all made their way, the head 
considerably in advance, towards the delinquent 
thopman. Mr. Serag’s proprietor was about to 
commence a severely powerful lecture which he had 
preparcd for that young gentleman’s special edifica- 
tion, but was prevented by a little matterin the way 
of his profession, to which his attention was at that 


moment called. 
= 


When Jacob Brierly—we have not before, as we 
believe, given in full the name of this nobleman 
of nature’s making, and well it merits to be widely 
known—when this hard-fisted, but tender-lLearied 
cottager, had raised Lucy from the ground, and had, 
for awhile, wept over her, he looked around, and 
wondered what he should do with her—to what 
place he could take her. He was not now, alas! 


at his own cottage-door, but in London, where all 
was new and strange to him, where people’s hearts, 
he had been told, were all ag hard as the stones on 
which poor Lucy had fallen. 

‘‘ Take her to the doctor’s shop over there !” sug- 
gested several, who had understood his perplexity, 
and the crowd made way for him to pass through. 
| He had not proceeded half a dozen steps with 
| Lucy still senseless in his arms, when a gentlomau 
/ who had but that moment arrived on the spot, ap- 

+ coached, and wished to assist honest Jacob witb 

s burden 3 but the good man would not suffer that ; 

' @ poor girl were nought but a feather to carry ; 

Harorave, for it was our acquaint- 

colager, was forced to contene nimself 
ading ge way to the chemist’s 6! p, 

red, with and den, an 

the many whe had folle 

coat cylapathy, but most of trev cu- 

sity, and to get rid of tame, ios whieh th 
i» better employment—to disperse, and go their 
veral ways. 

_ That the shop thus entered was that in which 

+: nathan Scrag had the good, or evil, fortune to be 

er assistant, and that Lucy was brought into it at 

|i} very moment the preprictor with the bald head 

about to commence his lecture to a young man, 
ave been readily understood. 

» was carried into the little receiving-room, 

vthan and his proprietor busied themselves 
to restore her to conscieusness. 

1 had no soouer glanced at the poor girl, 

: assured he had seen her face before, 

, the moment, he could not remember 


Ch Qe 


- 


‘ov unclosed her eyes and returned 

Jecvthan proved that he had learned 
$<. wey «1 billiards, for he prepared, and 
ga .wdial, which, in a few moments, 
pro. 10st @ miraculous effect. 

Gi ‘ed, she first turned her eyes 
towar Jona‘h. , t« ‘ook her gratitude, and he was 
still pu. to remember where he be- 
fore had. on her gaze was fixed, amaz- 
edly, on Jicoh Prier., “he passed her hand across 
her brow, iclievins | 1oment that she had been 
dreaming—i''a: till within the cottage. 
She was abou: iv !.. good Dame, but, there 
returned a vivii that she had done— 
of all that she sad sir, 

Jacob told her 
on his way, heh. 
turning home wi. 
learned that conce 
know. Jacob had 
farmer on that road, «:.d 


dy 


‘ followed her; how, 
Who was re- 

and from him had 
shich we already 

esd, told his story to a 
iit. hed got the loan 


of a good strong hors wises wei he bad well 
tried in following Lucy 

“ But now,” be conc. be a bit 
easy; but Dame will ha’ ost out 
of her head long before this 

“T was not then, I fear, may rigat - ses," 
Lucy feebly said, “for it seer. ‘to ier iuat was 
called from you, and that eve. ster tirmavilk U1 
was beckoned forward by —— She eula.'y 
checked herself, and said no more, new, the 


first time, her eye fell on Edwara :ia ¢-ave, who 
had hitherto been standing vehind he viair. 

“T know now!” Jonathan exciaimed rather 
excitedly, returning from the shop to the receiving- 
room, “I recollect this young lady now. I saw her 
one night when I was invited to a grand party 
given by Mr. Charles Lockwood !” 

At the sudden and abrupt mention of that name, 
still, and ever to be, so dear to her, Lucy threw her 
head back as sho sat, and trembled violcntly. 

Jonathan walked back into the shop, and there 
repeated to his proprietor,— 

“ Yes, sir, when I was invited to a grand party 
at Mr. Charles Lockwood’s!” He believed he 
should behold his employer awe-struck on thus 
learning to what society his assistant had been — 
accustomed; but that employer merely pointed to 
some bottles of physic and boxes of pills that were 
on the counter, and said quietly,— 

“ Get your basket, and deliver this medicine; the 
addresses are on the labels.” 

Jonathan looked savagely at his proprietor, but 
prepared to obey his orders; and when in the 
street, with a basket full of physic on his arm, said 
to himself, his lip curling with contempt,—" The 
proprietor’s head is not only very bald, but it's also 
very empty—he hasn't sense enough to know what 
an honour I am to his establishment. 

Presently he had to dive down a court to avoid 
two of the acquaintances of his former, and what 
he himself called, his luxurious days. 
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“They wouldn't be seen to spenk to me now, I 
suppose—would disdain to let me win their mouey at 
billiards; but never mind, I'm not thirty, and it will 
be all right at forty.” Jonathan consoled himself. 

And as we shall meet Mr. Scrag no more, we 
may as well say now that “it was all right at 
forty" —that he ultimately flourished, and is at this 
present time himself the proprietor of a very ex- 
tensively-patronised chemist’s shop; of which, how- 
ever, we do not intend to give the address, because, 
while highly respecting Jonathan, we do not forget 
that—advertisements must be paid for. ; 

Edward Hargrave announced his name to Lucy. 
told her of his sacred calling, and entreated her o 
confide to him the story of her sufferings. Soe 
told him all, and he then determined to go at ace 
to Lockwood's house, to ask for an interview .ith 
to reason with him, and. shoxd it prove 
necessary, plead ta him for wronged and innocent 
Lucy, who was to remain in that hitle receiving- 
room until the return of her advocate. Worthy 
Jacob Brierly, now that he saw the poor, dear child 
in safo hands, he said, would return home to ease 
the mind of his old Dame, and to go about his work 
again, which he could not long neglect, or he aud 
the Missus would starve, and he consented to re- 
ceive enough money to carry him home. Hargrave 
wished to be very liberal, but honest Jacob would 
accept no more than he absolutely needed, and that, 
only on the condition that it was to be considered a 
loan, to be soon repaid. 

Jacob Brierly, when now quitting Lucy, was 
embraced by her, and received an assurance that if 
her lover were still inexorable, she would retnrn to 
the cottage, no more to ieave it, so long as lived 
those who were now to her as the best and dearest 
of parents; and if heaven should prove so good to 
her as to give her back the happiness she lad lost, 
they were henceforth to share it with her—her 
home was to be theirs also for all the tiine they 
were permitted to remain on earth. 

The two friends that heaven had so mercifully 
raised up to succour Lucy when she 60 greatly 
needed aid, had quitted her scarcely a minute, 
leaving her still seated and alone in the little re- 
ceiving-room, when a man somewhat slovenly and 
very poorly attired, with an old wide-awake hat 
drawn down over his eyes, and partiy coucealing 
his smudged face, entered te shop. 

This man, who had the appearance of belonging to 
those idle skulkers to be seen about many Loudon 
streets, and who live, poorly enough we should 
imagine, on an odd job here and there, and a stray 
errand now and then; this man was—Doctor 
Pomeroy ! 

When the Doctor had so suddenly quitted the 
hotel where we last saw him, to hurry back to 
London, leaving Charles apparently at death's door, 
though Pomeroy knew well his victim would not 
then die, the import-ut business which, he said, had 
called him away vas that he might obtain some of 
that particular poison of which no trace was to be 
detected in the body of those whom it had killed, 
and of which he no longer possessed a particle. 

For Doctor Pomeroy himself to purchase the 
deadly drug he now required might hereafter raise 
suspicion against him; and it must also be obtained 
irom some shop where it was not probable he could 
be personally known, so it comes that we find the 
Doctor thus disguised and at the establishment of 
Jonathan Scrag’s bald-headed proprietor. 

The Doctor slouched towards the counter, and 
gave a paper to the master of the shop, who was 
behind it; the latter read, and then said with an 
expression of surprise, “* Morphine!” then, address- 
ing the Doctor— Do you know what this is, my 
good man ?” 

“NotI! I know nothin’ abont it!" the Doctor 
replied gruffly, and in an assumed voice. 

“It is a aubtle poison, which we never dispose of 
without great precaution.” 

“ Well, I don’t know nothin’ about that!” Pome- 
roy said. “I was told to come here with that 
paper there, that’s all I know about it!” 


Jonathan's proprietor turned over the paper, and, 


looking at ita back, said, “Doctor Pomeroy is 
written here; were you sent by him ?” 

The Doctor had been about to give the name of 
some other physician than himself; but thus en- 
trapped by his own carelessxess, he stammered out, 
“ Ye—yes!” to the question last asked him. 

Lucy heard the name of Doctor Pomeroy pro- 
nounced, hastily rose from her chair, threw open 
the door of the little receiving room, and looked 
ito the shop, and fixedly into the face of Pomeroy’s 


supposed messenger. 
“ Strange,” thought Lucy, “that but just arrived, 


The Doctor recognised Lucy and started, he had 
seen her frequently, though she had never beheld 
him until now, when she could not know, could 
not even suspect, by any possibility, that she was 
looking on the man whom she had long, with such 
wise instinct, mistrusted. 

The Doctor turned from Lucy, she was so keenly 
regarding him. 

‘. Vas Doctor Pomeroy still the friend and con- 
fiant . of Charles ?” Lucy asked herself, and thought 


-hat she.», perhaps, might learn that from the man 


ow bef‘ore her; so she approached him, and laid 


her han J upon his arm. 


“You come from Doctor Pomeroy?” she said, in 


a questi .oning tone. 


“ No», I don’t—no, I don't!” the Doctor answered, 


confus edly, and seeking to avoid her gaze. 


Luc,v drew him round again towards her. 

“ But. you know him ?” 

“ No-—no!” the Doctor stammered; “ somebody 
sent mé- -I don’t know who he was!” 

Lucy thought to herself that the man seemed 
greatl'y disturbed, and the Doctor was wishing, on 
his part, that Lucy would not look at him so 
keenly, 

“I am mad!” was Lucy’s reflection, as she re- 
turr.ed to the little receiving room; “ misery has 
renderéd me so mistrustful !” 

“ There, there!” said the proprietor of the shop, 
as he handed a sealed and labelled packet to the 
Doctor. “ Doctor Pomeroy’s name is my guarantee, 
and I am perfectly fn rule.” 

And when Pomeroy had reached the street with 
the eagerly-sought poison in his possession, he 
muttered to himself, “Now I defy her! She and 
Lockwood never meet again !” 


(To be continued.) 


USES OF ICE. 

In health no one ought to drink ice-water, for it has 
occasioned fatal inflammations of the stomach and 
bowels, and sometimes sudden death. The temptation 
to drink it is very great in summer; to use it at all 
with any safety the person should take but a single 
swallow at a time, take the glass from the lips for half 
a minute, and then another swallow, and soon. It 
will be found that in this way it becomes disagreeable 
after afew mouthfuls. On the other hand, ice itself 
may be taken as freely as possible, not only without 
injury, but with the most striking advantage in 
dangerous forms of disease. If broken in sizes of a 
pea or bean, and swallowed as freely as practicable, 
witbout much chewing or crushing between the teeth, 
it will often be efficient in checking various kinds of 
diarrhcea, and has cured violent cases of Asiatic 
cholera. 

A kind of cushion of powdered ice kept to the en- 
tire scalp, has allayed violent inflammations of the 
brain, and arrested fearful convulsions induced by 
too much blood there. In croup, water, as cold as 
ice can make it, applied freely to the throat, neck, 
and chest, with a sponge or cloth, very often affords 
an almost miraculoas relief; and if this be followed 
by drinking copiously of the same ice-cold element, 
the wetted parts wiped dry, and the child be wrapped 
up well in the bed-clothes, it falls into a delightful 
and life-giving slnmber. All fnflamimations, internal 
or external, are promptly subdued by the application 
of ice or ice-water, because it is converted into steain 
and rapidly comveys awuy the extra heat, and also 
diminishes the quantity of blood in the vessels of the 
part. 

A piece of ice laid on the wrist will often arrest 
violent bleeding of the nose. To driuk any ice-cold 
liquid at meals retards digestion, chills the body, aud 
has beeu known to induce the most dangerous inter- 
nal congestions. Refrigerators, constructed to have 
the ice above, are as philosopl.ical as they are health- 
ful, for the ice does not come in contact with the 
Water or other contents, yet keeps theim all nearly 
ice cold. If ice is put in milk or on butter, and 
these are not used at the time, they lose their fresh- 
ness and become sour and stale, for the essential 
nature of both is changed, when once frozen and then 


thawed. Z 


farry is he who knows and apprcciates the full 
bliss of home. 


Tne DucnEss oF DrvONSHIRE.—Gaming was the 
rage during her day ; she indulved in it, and was made 
miserable by her debts. <A faro-table was kept by 
Martindale, at which the Duchess and other high 
fashionables used to play. Sheridan said that the 
Duchess and Martindale had agreed that whatever 
they two won from each other should be sometimes 
double, sometimes treble, the sum which it was called; 
and Sheridan assured me that he had handed the 
Duchess into her carriage, when she was literally sob- 
bing at her losses—she perhaps having lost 1,500, 


his should be the first name I hear.” 


when it was supposed to be only 500/.— Logers. 


a WEATMER WISDOM. 


A rarnsow in the morning gives the shepherd warning 
That is, if the wind be easterly; because it shows 
that the rain-cloud is approaching the observer. 

A rainbow at night is the shepherd's delight. This is 
also a good sign, provided the wind,be westerly, as 
it shows that the ruin clouds are passing away. 

Evening red, and next morning grey, are certain signs 
of a beautiful day. 

When the glow-worm lights her lamp, the air is always 
damp. 

If the cock goes crowing to bed, he'll certainly rise with 
a watery head. 

When you see gossamer flying, be sure the air is dry- 
ing. 

whe black snails cross your path, black clouds mucb 
moisture hath. 

When the peacock loudly bawls, soon we'll have both 
rain and squalls. 

When ducks are driving thro’ the burn, that night the 
weather takes a turn. 

If the moon shows like a silver shield, be not afraid to 
reap the field; 

But if she rises haloed round, soon we'll tread on de- 
luged ground. 

When rooks fly sporting high in the air, it shows that 
windy storins are near. 

If at the sun rising or setting, the clouds appear of a 
lurid red colour, extending nearly to the zenith, It is 
a sure sign of storms and gales of wind. 


AFFECTATION, 


AFFECTATION {8 an artificial garb assumed by those 
who make pretensions to qualiticvs which they do not 
possess. This evil propensity, for such we unhesitat- 
ingly designate it, has, alas, a deep and wide-spreading 
influence. From the sublime subject of religion down 
to the slightest punctilio of deportineut, what is there 
in any way noble, “lovely, or of good report,” that 
affectation is not impudent enough to counterfeit - 
But happily for the iuterests of simplicity and truth. 
the counterfeit is as different from the reality as the 
paltry tinsel from the pure and solid gold; and though 
the one may glitter and dazzle for awhile, yet the 
other only will stand the test of time and trial. The 
triumph of hypocrisy is short; and even when at its 
highest glory, the tlimsy disguise reveals more than it 
conceals. But this is a fact of which those who wear 
the mask are probably not cognizant; for had th:y 
the power ‘to see themselves as otlicrs see them,” 
they would cast the disguise aside. This idea is emi- 
nently suggestive of the source from which affectation 
springs—namely, a heart that has never been subjected 
to the scrutinizing process of examination. Hence we 
shall find that an affected person is invariably a self- 
ignorant person, and one who possesses a mean 
mind. 

The kinds of affectation, as before hinted, are both 
many and various. ‘There is the affectation of piety, 
of mental endowments and acquisitions, and of bene- 
volent aud sympathising feelings. The Pharisees of 
old were remarkable instances of tlie affectation of 
piety ; the fair display they made well nigh deceived 
their fellow men; but He who looketh at the heart 
and not at the outward appearance, penetrated their 
real characters at a glance, and rewarded thein with 
that severe and open censure which their base deceit 
so richly merited. 

In the ranks of literature, too, we shall find many 
pretenders, who, in order to gratify their desire of 
shining, provide a fund of witty eayings or learned ob 
servations and remarks, which they do not scruple to 
pass off as original. Such persons resemble the game- 
ster who plays for more than he is worth. Then again 
there are the finer feelings of our nature, amiable and 
beautifuPas they are when perfectly natural, but when 
dissembled, how odious and contemptible!—yet the 
instances of deception in this phase of our subject, ure, 
sad to eay, not at all uncommon. We know there are 
many who, at the recital of a tale of distress, can 
assume an air of the tenderest sympathy, when the 
real feeling of their hearts is utter indifference: these 
hollow sympathizers find little difficulty in obeying the 
apostolic injunction, they can readily * weep with those 
that weep, and rejoice with those that rejoice.” 

It is indeed melancholy to reflect upon the univer- 
sality of this principle of deceit; we can hardly be too 
severe if we take up the grave poet's strain, and say : 
“The world’s all title-page: there’s no contents :” eo 
much is fashionable society disfigured by the masker’s 
presence. But surely genuine politencss does not need 
such baseless aid: that suould flow as the heart dictates 
and as Nature teaches; and Nature knows no affecta- 
tion, but a charming and unstudied simplicity is seen in 
all her works, Let us endeavour to copy her, for she is 
the standard of perfection, afd so far can we hope to 
advance toward true excellence as we approximate to 
her likeness. 


AN ordinary locomotive contains five thousand five 
hundred and sixteen pieces. 
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MRS. CHARLES KEAN. 

ALTHOUGH many thousand miles separate Mrs. 
Charles Kean from the home of ber birth, her name 
is still as dearly cherished in England by her 
triends and admirers as though she were among us. 
Probably, by this time, after visiting with her hus- 
band Australia and California, she may be on her 
voyage home, and joyful will be the reception she 
will meet on her return. 

To no lady, now on the stage, do the present 
generation owe more than to Mrs. Charles Kean. 
The position she occupies, the length of time she 
has been before the public, and the great talent she 
bas brought to bear upon her profession, all com- 
vine to place her in the 
foremost rank of British 
actresses. Forty years 
ago she achieved a po- 
sition which many might 
have envied, but few 
eujoyed, and the rolling 
course of Old Time has 
in uo way diminished 
it up to the present. 
Whenever aud wherever 
she appears she is as 
highly appreciated and 
as warmly admired now 
as when, in the pride of 
her youth and beauty, 
she produced so great a 
sensation at old Covent 
Garden. 

Her fame is based 
upon inherent worth 
and splendid talent, and 
does not therefore, pass 
away with the evanes- 
cent changes of the 
hour. 

Miss Ellen Tree is the 
daughter of a gentleman 
of great respectability, 
who, at one time, held 
an important and re- 
sponsible position in the 
Customs. At @ very 
early age she appears to 
have displayed talents 
of a remarkable charac- 
ter, aud thereby at- 
tracted the attention of 
those by whom she was 
surrounded. Her pre- 
dilection for music was 
very great, and she was 
accordingly placed with 
Lanza, in her fourteenth 
year, to receive the be- 
nefit of his tuition. Her 
progress was so rapid 
that she was speedily 
induced to appear iu 
public. An arrange- 
ment was effected with 
Mr. T. Cooke, the ma- 
nager of the Bath The- 
atre, and she made her 
dedut in that town, in 
November, 1818. Her 
first part was Polly, in 
“The Beggars’ Opera,” 
in which she acquitted 
herself most triumph- 
antly, and gave unmis- 
takable promise of future success. The critics of 
the day passed the highest encomium upon her act- 
ing, and the public testified by their plaudits, and 
the numbers in which they attended to witness the 
performance, that they fully appreciated the talent 
she displayed. Several other personations followed 
with a like result. The management revived the 
opera of “ The Maid of the Mill,” expressly for her 
to appear as Patty; and the effect she produced in 
the duet, “ Lov’d Friend, Farewell,” was electric. 

The Bath season over, she was engaged by Mr. 
Harris for Covent Garden, where she appeared for 
the firet time before a London audience, in Septem- 
ber, 1819. The manager had anticipated for Miss 
Tree & great success in tho metropolis, nor was he 
disappointed. Her youth, beauty, pleasing manner, 
grace and finish of acting, and splendid talents, 
could not fail to make her a great favourite 
Wherever she appeared, and at one bound she 


reached the highest ranks in the profession. From 
the public she received an ovation, and from the 
press the most flattering testimony to her ability. 
“The Tempest” was brought out, and she appeared 
as Ariel; and such an Ariel has rarely been wit- 
nessed. It wasa part peculiarly suited to her talent, 
because her greatness consisted in depicting the 
calm pathos, distinguishing the most delicate fea- 
tures, and delineating the highest degree of refine- 
ment and spirituality. 

Night after night she appeared before the foot- 
lights to receive the most unbounded applause 
from the enormous audiences that thronged to wit- 
ness her performance. At length her constitution, 


always delicate, but now acted upon by an unusual 
degree of excitement, gave way, and she was com- 
pelled to retire from the stage. 

Having recovered her health, she again appeared 


MRS. CHARLES EEAN. 


at Covent Garden, as Viola, in “ Twelfth Nizht,” 
on the 13th of November, 1821. Enthusiastic as 
had been her reception in the parts ske had pre- 
viously played, it was as nothing to the sensation 
she produced in this. The papers described her as 
“the very beau ideal of a Vivica,” and the play- 
going world was completely taken by surprise. 
Towards the end of the performance she was so 
completely evercome by her feelings, consequent 
upon the reception that she had met with, that, 
having sung one line in the last song, she could get 
no further—she paused, and looked towards the 
side scenes, but so natural had been her acting, that 
many thought this but a part of the performance, 
and that her glance was simply a look of anxious 
affection after the Duke. As her agitation, how- 
ever, increased, Mr. Abbot came forward and stated 
that she was unable to proceed further with her 
song, and the audience, with that sympathy always 


felt for a real artist, gave vent to their feelings in 
the most unbounded and enthusiastic applause. 

From that time Miss Ellen Tree glided on 
smoothly in her profession. Her great success 
suffered no interruption of any kind. She achieved 
a position in the dawn of her career which many 
have to labour a lifetime to accomplish ; and havin= 
reached the summit of the mountain of fame, st... 
has nobly sustained her position ever since. 

In January, 1842, Miss Ellen Tree became united 
to Mr. Charles Kean, and since that time has gene- 
rally appeared in public in conjunction with her 
husband. With him she has twice visited the 
United States, where her success was as great as in 
her own ‘‘island home.” True genius knows uc 
distinction of country, and Mrs. Charles Kean, by 
her performance, reached the hearts of thousands 
in America as easily aud as effectually as she had 
done those of her own 
vountrymen and women 
in Old England. Her 
first appearance in Lon- 
don, after ber second 
return from the States, 
was at the Haymarket, 
in 1848, as Lady Evelina, 
in “ The Wife's Secret.” 
In this character, as in 
every other that she has 
attempted, she displayed 
that finished taste, rich 
imagination, and true 
conception of theauthor, 
that has raised her tc 
the position she occu- 
pies. 

In August, 1850, Mr. 
and Mrs. Kean com- 
menced that celebrated 
management of the Prin- 
cess's Theatre, which 
has made its indelilie 
impression upon the his- 
tory of the British stage 
Who, that had the 
fortune of witnessinz 
the effects of those te. 
years of inimitable ma- 
nagement, can ever for- 
get its splendour, its 
consummate judgmegt, 
aud its refined taste. 

Much of this latter 
was certainly due to 
Mrs. Charles Kean, and 
was alluded to with 
much feeling by her 
busband on the occasion 
of the presentation of 
the Kean testimonial, at 
St. James’s Hall, in 
March, 1862. This pre- 
sentation meeting, it 
will be remembered, was 
presided over by the 
Right Honourable W. 
H. Gladstone, Chancel- 
lur of the Exchequer, 
and who, in fact, pre- 
sented the testimonial 
on behalf of the sub- 
scribers. 

Shortly after this, 
Mrs. Kean accompanied 
her husband on a pro- 
vincial tour; and after 
that took ship for Aus- 
tralia, where they gained 
golden opinions, and, if 
possible, greater honours at Melbourne and other 
places where they appeared. 

We canuot conclude without adding, that her 
union with Mr. Charles Kean, has been an emi- 
beutly happy oue. They have only one child, a 
daughter, who inherits all her mother’s excellent 
qualities, but is happily spared the toil of those in- 
cessant labours which have provided for ber an in- 
dependent fortune. 

We must add, that Miss Ellen Tree, before her 
marriage, had reaiized a handsome independence. 
Fortune, indeed, had grown with her fame. 

Mrs. Kean had an elder sister, Maria, who esta- 
blished a reputation as one of the most charming 
English singers and actresses of the age. Some 
time before Ellen Tree made her first appearance, 
this lady was married to the late Mr. Bradshaw, 
formerly member of parliament for Canterbury, and 
died in 1862. 
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THE CASE OF CHRISTIAN NOLZWART. 


WE have before us a German work, just published at 
Leipzic, and containing a record of the most inte- 
resting criminal trials. that have taken place in all 
countries, whether in modern or ancient times. The 
most remarkable of these is the recent case of Christian 
Holzwart. ‘The story isa very simple one, the events 
aud catastrophe being comprised in a few paragraphs , 
but as a psychological study nothing can be more full 
‘of interest, more touching, and, at the same time, more 
terrible. 

Christian Holzwart belonged to a wealthy burgher 
family living at Magdeburgh. In his early youth he 
was remarkably reserved, and possessed of excced- 
ingly sencitive feelings, which led him to be for ever 
tormenting himself with the idea that he was misun- 
derstood by all his family. After having been at 
school the usual number of years, he was placed by his 
father with a soapboiler, to learn the trade. But the 
occupation was mot to his liking, and after no very 
long period he returned home, where for some time he 
acted as assistant to his father. While he was living 
under his roof he saw and fcil in love with a young 
girl whose poverty rendered hi: parents averse to the 
match; but at last they consented, and he married 
her. The husband and wife then went to live at 
Neuestadt, and from this tisic his misfortunes began. 
First, his young wife was tz!:cn ill, and he was put to 
great expense on her account; next he tried one 
branch of trade after anoth«r, but nothing seemed to 
prosper in his hands, the fact being that he had al- 
ways wished to devote hi::.-elf to scientific pursuits, 
and could not reconcile hinisclf to an active practical 
life. More than once his isvther came forward to pay 
his debts,and for some time supported him and his 
family. Soon after this li: father died, and he euc- 
ceeded to the trade; but it melted away under his 
management, and he was reduced once more to po- 
verty. Then his mother cd, and with the mouey 
which she Icft him be ag.in set up in business, and 
again was unsuccessful. ‘lienecforth things grew 
worse and worse, until ruin stared him in the face, and 
tempted hii to commit the fearfulerime of putting an 
end not only to his own life, but to that of the wife 
aud children whom he tenderly loved. For many 
years, he says in his confession, he had been under the 
conviction that he and his were born under an un- 
lucky star, and that ultimately they would be brought 
to beggary. This fixed idea it was which nerved his 
arm when he raised it to murder his family. 

‘No other reason than love compelled me,” he says. 
* Love it was which gave me power to send into ano- 
ther world, in the quickest aud easicst way, those for 
whom there was nothing in prospect but poverty and 
utter degradation. They did not suffer; uncon- 
consciously and with peaceful hearts they met their 
last hour.” 

It is thus he describes the deed:—* The lst of 
January was approaching, when several bills would be~ 
come due and I had no money to meet them, I at 
frst fixed upon Christmas-day for the committal of 
the deed, but when the day came I had not sufficient 
courage to carry out my design. At one time I had 
almost made up my mind to depart this life alone, and 
was only prevented by the love which I bore to my 
dear ones. Fearful was the picture which presented 
itself to me, as I beheld them left alone in this world, 
exposed to all the evils and sorrows which poverty 
brings with it. No; together we mnst go fro:n this 
world—together enter into peace. At last Sunday 
came, aud my resolution was taken. At nine o'clock 
I closed the shop. My family generally eat ia a room 
behind it, near which was my chamber. Passing out 
of it through the shop, I called to my wife, who 
followed me back into my room. There I gave her a 
letter from my brother to read. She sat down with 
her back towards me. I seized the opportunity when 
she was not looking at me, and cut her throat. She 
was dead in a moment, without the slightest suffering, 
and without having had the least suspicion that her 
end was so near. I laid her upon the sofa, and cover- 
ing her, called my daughter Maria, a girl of sixteen. 
Telling her to sit down on the same scat which her 
mother had just occupied, I desired her to copy a pre- 
ecription for ine, and while she was doing so, I put an 
end to her life. The corpse I carried into the kitchen, 
and then called my daughter Emma, whose life I took 
fn the same way as Anna, and on the same scat. The 
three children I put an end to in thcir beds, where 
they were lying asleep. And now the deed was done, 
I took the three other corpses and laid them in their 
beds. No terror, no repentance, and no fear seized 
upon me. On the contrary, I was glad at heart there 
was only myself left, only myself to deal with, and 
then all would be well.” 

Setting fire to his bed he lay down and attempted io 
cut his throat. But though he inflicted upon himself 
& wound sufficient, as he thought, to end his life, it was 
not successful. His arm suddenly appeared paralyzed, 
he tried again and again, yet although blood flowed 
copioasly, still he lived and breathed. Then the 
thought seized him that death had fled from him ; and 


the words, “ Thou shalt not die, thou canst not die,” 
were constantly ringing in his ears. At last he rushed 
from the house, which was already in dames, and 
hastened to Magdeburgh, to a surgeon named Kock, 
to whom he told a strange unconnected tale, by way 
of accounting for his wounds and his disordered appear- 
ance. We have not space here to recount how the 
fearful murder was discovered, and how it was that 
suspicion fell upon Holzwart. Suffice it to say, that 
he was no sooner accused of the crime than he at once 
confessed himself to be the perpetrator of it; and when 
asked what he expected after committing such a 
deed, he only looked up with a placid countenance, 
and replied, without hesitation, “I expect death— 
death! With gladness I expect it—I would have put 
an end to myself, but alas! I could not succeed.” 

Now in this man we sce none of those sickly symp- 
toms of the Lazar schvol, as Goethe calls it, which 
are the fertile source of so many crimes; in him 
there is not a trace of the sentimentalisin, the mys- 
ticism, or the radicalism which sometimes impels 
men to the commission of fearful deeds. Greatness 
he idolized in whatever form it might show itself; 
to die nobly had always been one of his aspirations. 
Pride and a horror of dependence were the distin- 
guishing traits of his character, and in all respects 
he more resembled some old Roman or Greek of 
classic times, battling with the dread Eumenides, than 
a Christian man of modern days. He was no stoic 
either, as may be seen from what he constantly says in 
reference to the cause which moved him to commit the 
crime. 

“Tf it had not been love which impelled me to the 
deed,” he said on-one occasion, “all courage would 
have left me wlen, at tlic last, I took out .of her bed 
my darling, myvyoungest child, in erder.to send her 
into eternity. The child was fast asleep, but perhaps 
an instinctive feeling that it was I who was taking her 
out of bed made her clasp her arms around iny neck. 
I kissed her repeatedly upon her forehead, her mouth, 
and her eyes; mothing but the thought, ‘ we are going 
together,’ could have overcome my agony at that mo- 
mcnt; a minute later, and my little one had breathed 
her last, a happy smile still shining on her face. She 
had died without cuffering, like the others, and now I 
knew they were all safe from harm.” 

Great, therefore, as is the horror which must be ex- 
cited in-us by eo terrible a crime, we cannot but feel 
on many accounts @ sorrowful sympathy for the cri- 
minal. No wouder, then, that it was found difficult to 
pass sentence upon him; there was no question as to 
what the crime deserved, but it was impossible to treat 
the accused as an ordinary criminal. Thus, although 
it was on the 28th of December, 1645, when the crime 
was committed, it.was mot until the close of thre ‘fol- 
lowing year that ‘tle sentence was pasedl by which 
Holzwart was condemned to suffer the extreme penalty 
of the law. ‘From this sentence an appeal was made, 
and after many delays the punishment was commuted 
in April, 1849, into imprisonment for life. ‘Perhaps 
some little word let fall in his hearlag may have given 
Holzwart an idea that his life would ‘be spared, for 
about this time he wrote te followiag werds in his 
journal :— 

“To be allowed to live—ds tt, then, euch a gift? 
To be condemned to perpetual imprisonment for such 
adced? No, no—it is not possible. It cammot be—it 
shall not be.” 

It was, in fact, a punishment greater than he could 
bear. Ile was placed in the prison assigned to him on 
the 19th of May, 1849, and on the 20th of June, 1850, 
he threw himself from a gallery leading from the 
chapcl to the prison, and was killed on the spot. So 
ending his wretched life, he entered into that rest 
which he thought the grave alone could give, and for 
which, during so many weary years, he had longed in 
vain. 


rs THE DEATH WATCH. 

Tre “death watch” is a very common inmate of our 
houses. Among those who are unacquainted with the 
habits of insccts, there is a common superstition that 
the strange ticking sound often heard in old houses is 
asign of approaching death. This noise, however, is 
causcd by a small beetle, which, during its boring 
operations, rubs the neck and chest together, by which 
means this (to some persons) terrible omen is produced 
—a fact which if more generally known, would save 
a world of causeless anxicty and uneasiness, In the 
larve stite these insects do great injury to our furniture 
and the woodwork of old houses, which they gnaw 
continually. When captured, this little beetle feigns 
death with the strangest pertinacity, preferring, it is 
said, to suffer death under a slow fire rather than 
to betray the least sign of vitality. The “death watch,” 
on account of its retired habits, minute size, and dark 
colour, is very seldom seen; and, as there are often 
several indivjduals working at the same time in their 
boring operations, the sound seems to proceed simul- 
taneously from opposite directions, thus adding to the 
superstitious terror wherewith, by some persons, it is 
regarded. It is not larger than a good-sized flea. 


K A HAPPY HOME. 


Tne first year of married life is a most important era 
in the history of man and wife. Generally, as it is 
spent, 80 is almost all subsequent existence. The wife 
and the husband then assimilate their views and their 
desires, or else, conjuring up their dislikes, they add 
fuel to their prejudices and animosities for ever after- 
wards. 

I have somewhere read of a bridegroom who gloried 
in his eccentricities. He requested his bride to ao- 
company him into the garden, a day or two after their 
wedding. He then drew a line over the roof of their 
house. Giving his wife one end of it, he retreated te 
the other side, and exclaimed : “* Pull the line.” 

She pulled at his request, so far as she could. 

He cried: ‘* Pull it over.” 

can’t,” she replied. 

“But pull with all your might,” still shouted the 
whimsical husband. 

But vain were all the efforte of the bride to pull 
over the line, so long as her husband held the oppo- 
site end. But when he came round, and they pulled 
at the same end, it came over with great ease. 

“ There!” as the line fell from the roof, “you see 
how hard and ineffectual was our labour when we both 
pulled in opposition to each other; but how easy and 
pleasant it was when we both pulled together! It 
will be so with us through life!” 

In this illustration, homely as it may be, there is 
sound philosophy. usband and wife must mutually 
bear and concede," if they wish to make home a re- 
treat of joy and bliss. One alone cannot make home 
happy. There necds unison of action, sweetness of 
spirit, and great forbearance and love in both husband 
and wife, to seoure the great end of happiness in the 
domestic circle. Home is no unmixed paradise of 
sweets; the elements of peace and true happiness are 
there, and so, too, are the elements of discord and 
misery ; and it needs only the bitter spirit of the world 
without to make it a pandemonium, or the loving 
genius of harmony to make it the prompter of every 
affectionate impulse. 


THE EVERLASTING ROSE 


Hat to thy hues! thou lovely flower, 
Still shed around thy soft perfume ; 
Still smile amid the wint'ry hour, 
And boast e’en now a spring-tide bloom. 


Thine is, methinks, a pleasant dream, 
Lone lingerer in the icy vale, 

Of smiles that hailed the morning beam! 
And sighs more sweet for evening's gale! 


Still are thy green leaves whispering 
Low sounds, to fancy's ear that toll 

Of mornings, when tho wild bee's wing 
Shook dew-drops from thy sparkliug cell 


In April's bower thy sweets are breathed, 
And June beholds thy blossoms fair ; 

In Autumn's chaplet thou art wreathed, 
And round December's forchead bare 


With thee the graceful lily vied, 
As Summer breezes waved her head; 
Axvd now the snow-drop at thy side 
Meekly contrasts thy cheerful red. 


‘Tis thine to hear each varying voice, 
That marks the seasons sad or gay; 

The summer thrush bids thee rejoice, 
And wint'ry robin’s dearer lay. 


Sweet flower! how happy dost thou seem, 
‘Mid parching heat, 'mid nipping frost; 

While, gathering beauty from each beam, 
No hue, no grace of thine is lost! 


Thus Hope, ‘mid life's severest days, 

Still smiles, still triumphs o'er despair; 
Alike she lives in pleasure's rays 

And cold Affliction’s winter air. 


Charmer, alike in lordly bower, 
And in tho hermit’s cell she glows; 
The Poet's and the Lover's flower, 
The bosom's Everlasting Rose. 


A TENNESSEE paper records the manufacture of-e 
novel beverage, in the shape of wine expressed from the 
juice of thetomato. Good judges pronounce ita first- 
rate article. Its ingredients are simply the pure juice of 
the tomato and sugar, and it much resembles cham- 
pagne, having a light, transparent colour, with a 
pleasant, palatable flavour. oa 


ReEvORM SUPERFLUOUS.—These words are Horace 
Walpole’s:—“* When youth made me «sangaine, I 
hoped mankind might be eet right. Now that I am 
very old, I sit down with this lasy maxim, that 
unless one could cure men of being fools, itis to no 
purpose to cure them of any folly, as it is only 


making room for,some other.” 


| 
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THE LADIES’ PAGES. 


FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 
THe approach of winter brings with it its usual crop of 
novelties, and the necessity of providing ourselves 
with a warmer description of dress. 

One of the novelties of the season is the dolf coat; 
the front of the coat has the appearance of a tight- 
fitting jacket, with the exception of the roll collar, 
similar to that of a gentleman's coat. The back 
reaches about half way down the skirt, and can either 
be left as a coat tail, or each corner turned back to- 
wards the centre of the seam, which will bring It toa 
point at the back; but of course, this is merely a 
matter of taste. It has a small coat sleeve, just large 
enough to pass the hand through, which admits of a 
white cuff being worn under it. Ths material of which 
it is composed, is either velvet or cloth, and ft is 
trimmed with cither gimp or braid. Mantles are now 
being made in armure and gros-grain silk, with trim- 
mines of velyct and passementerie. 

We have also geen eome of these mantles trimmed 
in the form of basques at the back, also with wide bands 
of velvet scalloped or edged with hanging buttons. 
The velvet after forming revers in the front, is put 
round the bottom and carried up the seam. 

Another new and very pretty covering, is a velvet 
collet, or large cape, trimmed round the edge with 
Thibet fringe, inside of which is placed a double row 
of cachemire galons. 

Paletots will also prevail, but they will be shorter 
than last winter; the new patterns are made in 
Astrachan, a rough woolly material, also in French 
Epingle, velvet, cloth, plush, and different sorts of 
ribbed fancy cloth, and are trimmed with rich silk 
braid, and a profuston of buttons. 

The materials for dresses most in vogue, are plain 
silks, mofres, and eatins; there are also several new 
makes in black silks, in plain, and figured drap-de- 
lyon, gros-grain and radzemere. For evening dress, 
robes of poult de sot, white Chambery gauze, and white 
linos are very fashionable. We have seen one of 
Chambery gauze, trimmed wlth two small flounces, 
gauffered and edged at the top and bottom with black 
lace. Between the flounces was a wide insertion of 
lace, and the body was also ornamented with a like in- 
sertion. The dress hada rounded train, narrow sleeves 
with insertion up the seams and backs of the arms, and 
with it was worn a long sash of black lace widening 
towards the ends and pointed. A very pretty dress 
for a young lady, was one of white linos, the bottom 
of the skirt cut in scallops edged with pink silk, and 
drawn up at equal distances all round. Low body, 
over which was worn a lace berthe trimmed with 
ruches of pink silk, wide band of pink and white 
striped ribbon, fastened with a gold buckle. 

Among the visiting and home dresses we inspected, 
was one of blue taffetas, the bottom of the skirt cut 
in very wide scallops or waves, edged with a narrow 
black velvet, and surmounted with five rows of velvet 
spots, each row graduated in size. High body, band 
with two pointed ends behind, surmounted with a bow 
of ribbon ; the band is in the form of a basque and is 
edged with black velvet. Tight sleeve trimmed at 
the top and bottom to correspond. For day or demi- 
toilette, we saw one of plain violet silk, trimmed at 
the bottom with one wide flounce, cross-wise about 
a quarter of a yard wide, edged with velvet and put 
on in large waves; the bottom of the skirt which 
reached below the flounce, was cut in scallops and 
edged to match. Between each wave was placed 
a large heart’s-ease made of velvet, and edged with 
very narrow lace. High body with round waist; 
up cach seam in the front was placed a row of very 
narrow velvet, with a quilling of silk on each side. 
Tight sleeve, ornamented at the shoulder and cuff 
with a heart’s-ease, similar in form, but smaller in 
size than those on the skirt. Broad band and gold 
buckle. 

One of the greatest novelties of the season, both fn 
design and ornamentation, was a dress of mauve taffe- 
tas, perfectly plain in the skirt, the body and skirt being 
cut in one; the top of the body is cut square, and 
trimmed with a narrow jet fringe; tight sleeves open- 
ing a little at the wrist and trimmed with the same 
fringe, the top of the sleeve and the pockets are also 
trimmed with this fringe, and finished down the front 
with a row of black jet buttons. The dress is gored 
and trained, and with it is worn a white chemisette 
and white sleeves. 

Asa rule, the bodies of walking dresses are short, 
but those for indoorsare, without exception, made tight, 
high, and comparatively long. The coat sleeve is uni- 
versally adopted. The prevailing fashion for skirts, is 
to have them full and long, if anything they are worn 
more ample than ever. The chief novelty is that of 
wearing one skirt over another, the upper one being 
open both back and front; and another plan, fs that of 
leaving the dress open at each side, so as to show a 
skirt of a different colour, in some instances the sides 
are turned back, and lined and trimmed with silk of 


the prevailing colour of the dress. Those which open 
back and front are usually trimmed with buttons and 
button-holes. 

Of trimmings for over garmerts, it may be sald, that 
they will chiefly consist of passementerie, guipure lace, 
and fringe, but the tendency in the trimming of dresses 
is to keep them flat, and also square and straight, 
though those which are round and undulating are still 
worn. Embroidered dresses of all descriptions will be 
much worn this winter. 

At last, the very unbecoming, spoon-shaped bonnet 
is to be abolished, and give place to the new small, 
close, and curtainless one. Many are made with bouil- 
lonnes from front to back, those in velvet are really 
pretty, and not so heavy as might be imagined. Both 
feathers, flowers, and jet ornaments will be much used 
for trimmings. Straw bonnets continue still in vogue, 
they are chiefly trimmed with velvet ; some bonrets 
are also made in terry velvet, with a soft crown of 
black tul/e, edged with a frill of black lace. There is 
a rumour that strings as well as curtains are to be 
abolished. 

A new style of ribbon has been introduced, having 
a narrow fringe at each edge, this is varied in some by 
substituting plush for the fringe. 


EXPLANATION OF THE COLOURED PLATE. 
(See Steel Plate Engraving, published simultaneously 
with this Number.) 

Ovr coloured illustration consists of two figures, the 
costume of the one on the left, is composed of a robe 
of figured silk. The skirt is gored, and perfectly plain, 
over this is worn a close titting pardeseus of grey 
This velvet. coat, which is a modification of the dolf- 
coat, is ornamented with passementerie, and on each 
side there are pockets, resembling those on a gentle- 

man’s shooting coat. 

Bonnet, of white taffetas and plush, decorated on the 
outside with pearls, and the inside with red poppies, 
white strings, 

The costume of the right hand figure consists of a 
dress in violet Gros de Lyon, with a plain skirt, with 
high body and tight fitting sleeves. The pardessus is 
in rich black velvet, cut to fit the figure, and the 
bottom shaped into basques, richly ornamented with 
passementerie and pearls. The sleeves are ornamented 
at the top and bottom to match. Collar and under 
sleeves of embroidered muslin. 

The bonnet is in black lace, ornamented with pearls, 
and a border of small heron’s feathers ; at the back is 
placed a bow and long ends of violet ribbon, with a 
deep fall of lace above it, and the inside is decorated 
with violet flowers. 


HEALTH AND BEAUTY. 
No. 5.—Tns TEETH AND HOW TO PRESERVE THEM. 


MasTICATION Of the food is petformed by the teeth, and 
saliva is produced by the act of mastication, and is a 
necessary adjunct for the juices of the stomach, and is 
required for the proper digestion of food when 
swallowed. The teeth being lost or useless from decay, 
the food is swallowed in an unprepared state, and in- 
digestion, the fertile parent of disease, sooner or later 
manifests itself, and life is often prematurely lost ac- 
cordingly. 

Not an agreeable picture, although a common one 
and not over-drawn. A lady at one time the possessor 
of a superb set of teeth, once said to a dentist, “I 
would give the world to know what has caused my 
teeth to decay ?” 

“ Madam,” answered the dentist, “ youofferhigh ; but 
you shall know for a small fee. Your constitution 
has changed, and you have not bestowed that attention 
to it, and the cleaning of your teeth which circum- 
stances required.” ‘These words may be stereotyped as 
forming a gencral answer to almost all similar 
questions. 

All ladies are aware that when water proves too 
hard, which is only another name for acid, the intro- 
duction of an alkali at once renders it useful for 
domestic purposes ; and this at once teaclics us to treat 
impure saliva in the same way, by using an alkaline 
wash or powder. But, for obvious reasons, properly 
compounded washes are to be preferred to powders, 
for although powders may contain the same chemical 
properties, they cannot be rendered perfectly soluble. 
The wash, on the contrary, being fluid, readily mixes 
with the saliva, and at once neutralizes its properties. 
and so for a time prevents its destructive agency upon 
the teeth. But it is not possible to give a universal 
receipe fora wash or powder, as that which would 
benefit Jane might injure Annie, so that it is ad- 
visable to apply to a dentist, who can at once com- 
pound a suitable odontotrimma. Great care ought to 
be observed in the method of brushing, also in the 
kind of brush made use of, and to remember that 
cleansing, not scrubbing is desired. It does not re- 
quire force to accomplish this object ; the brush, not 
too hard, should be passed over all the masticating 


surfaces of the back teeth, particularly the inner as 
well as the outer surfaces. With a brush, cleaning 
betwixt all the teeth that can be reached, employing 
the wash during the process as the lavement ; and where 
there is a tendency to decay, this salutary operation 
cannot be too often performed. 
TOOTHACHE 

Does not always arise from a decaying tooth; and we 
can assure our fair readers, that many a eserviceabie 
molar has been extracted without cause, and without 
affording any relief to the sufferer. It often proceeds 
from cold, and also a disordered state of the stomach ; 
and various other causes may bring on toothaclre, 
which are as endless as the diseases of the body. 
“What would you recommend for the toothache ?” is 
a question which we often hear, though we believe it 
seldom enters into the thoughts of the questioners to 
consider what may be the cause of a particular fit of 
toothache; to expect a remedy, therefore, which will 
cure all varieties of toothache, is almost the same as to 
expect a universal remedy forall diseases. If the pain 
arises from cold, the best remedy is, on going to bed, 
to put the feet into very bot water, and take an 
aperient. Nervous pains often settle here from sym- 
pathy with some other disordered organ, such as the 
stomach, and of course when it is deranged the nervous 
toothache comes on. Toothache may also be caused 
by inflammation of the gums or sockets of the teeth: or 
from incrustations of tartar, or enlargement or tumours 
of the bones, called by surgeons exostosis. In all these 
cases it is plain that extraction of the tooth will 
seldom do any good and may do harm. 

The most common cause of toothache, however, is a 
decayed or hollow tooth, laying bare the nerve to the 
influence of the air, or the particles of food or drink 
which may get into the hollow. In the treatment of 
a decayed tooth, and its attendant irritation and in- 
flammation of the pulp, it should be recollected that all 
external remedies are palliatives. A natural cure, 
which is very unlikely, may go on whilst a little reliaf 
is obtained by such applications as opium, ether, 
creosote, chloroform, tannic acid, nitrate ofsilver. The 
muicutude of remedies for toothache show how utterly 
intractable a disease it is, and how little amenable to 
anything like external treatment. Nor will internal 
remedies affect the tooth, or in any way arrest the 
decay which produces the pain. If decay is observed 
in the early stages, before the pulp cavity is affected, 
then the diseased part may be scooped out, and the 
cavity plugged in various ways. This, however, must 
be done early, in order to insure success. It not 
unfrequently happens that where irritation of the pulp 
cavity has been set up plugging will relieve. There 
are many eubstances used for this purpose, such as 
gold and silver, or gutta percha; but it is better to 
consult a respectable dentist on the point. 

Where irritation is set up in the neighbouring teeth 
from inflamed pulp, then the removal of the offending 
tooth is usually attended with relief to the others. 

The consequences of decay of the teeth are not at all 
confined to the simple pain called toothache. The in- 
flammation may extend from the tooth to the gums, and 
from the gums to the surrounding structures, so that 
inflammation of the glands takes place, and a swelling of 
the whole face occurs. Again, the nervous system may 
be the seat of the engendered disease. The whole of 
the nerves of the face singly or together may be the 
seat of reflected pain from the inflamed pulp of a single 
tooth. These pains, often taken for neuralgia, cannot 
be effectually relieved till the cause of their excitement 
is removed. The reflected irritation of the nerves may 
not only affect nerves, but even the brain itself and 
the organs of the senses, All obscure pains of the 
head and affections of the senses should be examined 
in relation to the condition of the teeth, as a source of 
irritation not indicated necessarily by ;ain in the 
tooth may be frequently found in its disorganized and 
decayed condition. 


Tnovcn reading and conversation may furnish us 
with many ideas of men and things, yet it is our 
own meditation that must form our judgment. 


Lives SAVED BY CRINOLINE.—A remarkable inci- 
dent lately occurred. A little boat, on pleasure bent, 
was unfortunately capsized at an angle of the river, 
and three young ladies, with their three friends of the 
masculine species, were at once immersed. The males 
were submerged by their specific gravity; but the 
females, when flung into the water, righted at once, 
like those toys that, however dropped, always stay up- 
rizht; and, borne erect by the patent crinoline, they 
floated down the surface of the pellucid stream, objects 
of honour, regard and admiration. The singular 
utility of the crinoline, owing to the stiffening, or the 
caoutchouc, was shown in the fact that it never split, 
collapsed, or exploded for the hundreds of yards during 
which it carried the nymphs before the eyes of the ad- 
miring hundreds; but, on the contrary, remained 
spread and unruffled, like a stately bird's plumage, 
bearing the females into shoal water at last.— New York 
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THE WORK-TABLE. 


EDITED BY MADAME BERGER. 
*,* All communications respecting this department should be 

addressed to Madame Berger, at our Office. 

—o—— 
TATTING, OR FRIVOLITE. 

Tuts work, being well adapted for light and elegant 
edgings, collars, lace, silk trimmings, and a variety of 
other articles, and being just now 
much in fashion, we shall, for the 
benefit of those who are not ac- 
quainted with the work, give the 
following instructions for working 
it. The materials used are Walter ~ 
Evans and Co.'s, Boar’s-head cotton, a 
shuttle, and tatting-pin, having aring 
attached to the pin by a chain, to 
fit on the thumb. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR WORKING. 


Fill the shuttle with the thread; 
and, to form a loop, hold the shuttle 
in the right band; take up the thread, 
attached to the shuttle, in the left hand, holding it 
between the thumb and forefinger, and leaving an end 
hanging of about eight inches. Pass the thread round 
the fingers loosely, to form a loop (Fig 1): Then, to 
form a single stitch, still keeping the loop over the 
fingers, raise the second finger of the left hand to 
loosen the loop, and pass the shuttle round the thread. 
aud draw it through the loop (Fig 2), drawing the 
shuttle and thread quite tight, which will form a loop 


(Fig 3). Then slip the second finger out of the upper 
part of the loop, which we have marked 1, and put it 
into che under part of the loop, marked 2; at the 
same time raising the finger, and so sliding the loop 
along the foundation-thread, until it comes tightly home 
between the thumb and forefinger. 

A double or knotted stitch is formed by a single 
etitch, as described, and a reversed stitch. After 
having formed a single stitch, the loop still being round 
the fingers, raise the second finger as before. Pass the 
foundation-thread across the back of the hand, and 
insert the shuttle through the loop between the second 
and third tingere, from the front, instead of, as in 
single stitch, from the back (Fig 4). Then draw the 
thread attached to the shuttle tight, allowing the loop 
to slide along the thread, as in single stitch. 

For the Pin-Tatting.—Work a single stitch. Then 
take the pin between the thumb and forefinger, holding 
it tightly over the single stitch. Pass the loap which 
is on the hand once overthe pin. Pass the foundation- 
thread under the pin, and over the back of the hand, in- 
serting the shutile through the loop between the second 
and third fingers, as in reverse stitch. The foundation- 
thread must in all cases be held perfectly tight. 


TATTING INSERTION. 

Materials.— Walter Evans & Co's. Boar’s-bead cotton, 
Nos. 30 or 36, a shuttle, and tatling pin. 

lst Square.—Coimence a loop, leaving an end of 
thread, and work 7 double. Then work | pin stitch, 
and 3 double 8 times: then 7 double. When done, 
the loop and oval should be drawn quite close. Work 
3 more the same as first, commencing them as close as 
possible to the preceding ones. Fasten off by knotting 
the ends securely together. Work the second square the 
same, and as many more as are required ; and to join 
the squares together, take a sewing-needle with about 
a yard of thread in it, and commence a loop. Work 
5 double; take one of the squares, and pass the sewing 
needle through the 7th pin loop of the 4th oval of it; 
then 10 double. Join again in the same manner to 
the 2nd pin loop of the Ist oval; 10 double. Then 
take another square, and join to the 7th pin loop of 
the 4th oval, as before. Work 10 double; join again 
to the 2nd pin loop of the 1st oval of it; then 5 double. 
Draw it close, and fasten off by knotting the ends 
together. All the squares are joined in the same 
manner, as will be seen in the drawing. 


CROCHET TASSEL-COVER. 
MATERIALS.—1 reel of Walter Evans & Co's. Boar’s- 
Se cotton, No. 24, and 1 ekein of fine Magenta, 
fight blue, or pink wool. Crochet needle. No. 24, 
Eagle-gauge. 

Commence with the cotton, and make a chain of 12, 
work 1 single in the Ist stitch to make it round. Then 
work 16 plain through the loop; end 1 single on the 
Let stitch. 


2nd Round.—2 chain, miss 1, 2 treblein 1, 8 times; 
and 2 chain and 1 single on the 1st treble stitch. 

3rd Round.—Join on the Magenta wool, and leave 
the thread at the back; 5 chain, miss 2, and 1 plain 
through the chain. Repeat 8 times. 

4th Round.—Cotton. Always leave the colour not 
in use at the back, till required. 8 chain, 5 treble in 


the 5 chain of last round; repeat; end with 1 single 
on the Ist treble stitch. 
5th Round.—Magenta. 6 chain, and 1 plain in the 


INSERTION IN TATTING. 


centre of the 5 treble stitches; 5 chain, and 1 plain 
through the chain; repeat; end with 2 single up the 
first 5 chains. 

6th Round.—Cotton. 2 chain and 2 treble through 
the 5 chain of last round; repeat; end with 1 single 
on the lst treble stitch. 

7th Round.—Magenta. 5 chain and 1 plain through 
the chain; repeat; end 2 single up the lst 5 chain. 

8th Round.—Cotton. 2 treble, 1 chain, and 2 treble 


through the chain; repeat; end 1 chain and 1 single on 
the Ist treble stitch. 

9th Round.—Magenta. 
the chain. Repeat. 

10th and 11th Round.—Cotton. Same as 9th. 

12th Round.—Magenta. 65 chain; miss 1, and 1 
plain through the chain. 

13th Round.—Cotton. 3 chain, 5 treble through 
the 5 chain of last round, 3 chain, 1 plain throug/a the 
chain. Repeat. 


1 chain and 1 plain through 


14th Round.—Cotton. 9 chain, miss the 5 treble, 
and work 1 plain in the 3 chain, 1 chain, and 1 plain 
in the next 3 chain. Repeat. 

15th Round.—Cotton. 1 chain, 4 treble, 4 chain, 1 
plain, 4 chain, 4 treble, 4 chain, 1 plain, 4 chain, 4 
treble, 4 chain, 1 plain, 4 chain, 4 treble. All these 
stitches are worked in the 9 chain of last round. 1 
chain, 1 plain in the 1 chain of last round. Repeat. 
End 1 plain in the 1st 1 chain. 


CROCHET TASSEL-COVER 


16th Round.—Magenta. 65 chain, miss the 4 treble 
of last round, and work 1 plain in the 4 chain; 1 plain 
in the next 4 chain. Repeat all round, and fasten 
off; and for the under part, commence with Magenta 
wool at the back of the 11th round, keeping the last 
5 rounds down in front. Work 1 plain on the plain 
stitch, and 5 chain. Repeat all-round. Work 4 rounds 
more the same, working the plain stitch through the 5 
chain cf the preceding round, 


6th Round.—Cotton. 38 chain, 5 treble in the 4 
chain, 3 chain, 1 plain in the next 6 chain. Repes' 
all round. 

7th Round.—Cotton. 1 plain in the 3 chain, ¢ 
chain, 1 plain in the centre of the 5 treble, 7 chain, | 
plain iu the same stitch, 2 chain, 1 plain in the 3 chain. 
2 chain. Repeat. 

8th Round.—Cotton. 1 chain, 5 long, 5 chain, 1 
plain, 5 chain, 5 long, 5 chain, 1 plain, 5 chain, * lony, 
5 chain, 1 pliin, 5 chain, 5 long. All these stitches 
are worked through the 7 chain of 
last round. 1 chain, 1 plain in the 
2nd 3 chain. Repeat. 

9th Round.—Magenta. 1 plain in 
the 1 chain, 6 chain, miss the 5 long, 
and 1 plain in the 5 chain, 1 plain 
in the next 5 chain, then 6 chain. 
Repeat all round, and fasten off. 


INKSTAND MAT, IN BERLIN 
WOOL AND BEADS. 


MATERIALS. — A piece of canvas, 
measuring twelve inches by ten, and 
having fourteen squares to the inch. 
If fora large mat, use canvas twelve squares to the 
inch. Some steel, clear white, chalk white, black. 
amber, brown, and gold beads. Blue, black, and 
crimson Berlin wool. 

Commence with the centre cross, the centre of which 
is composed of six chalk white beads, the black square- 
surrounding it, being filled in with black beads, this 
forms a small cross, which is to be surrounded by a line 
of chalk-white beads, the line of white squares, whicb 


surrounds this, and forms the outer cross, is also 0! 
chalk beads, as is also the white squares which form 
the outline of the four rings, extending right and 
left of the cross; the black squares in the centre of the 
two larger rings are filled in with black beads, and the 
ground of the cross and the rings are filled in wit: 
the blue wool. The scalloped white line which sur- 
rounds the two compartments, containing the cro-- 
and rings, is worked in eteel beads, as are also all t!.- 
remaining white squares, except those which form 
the flowers and leaves, and the outer edge; thie 
intervening spaces being filled in with alternate aud 
diagonal rows of crimson and black wool. 

The wreath of flowers and leaves are worked as 
follows :—The flowers are edged with chalk white 
beads, and filled in with clear white, the white squares 
in the centre being in gold; the edgings of the leaves 
are in amber beads, also the veins, they are then filled 
in with brown Weads. 

The lines forming the outer edge are worked as 
follows:—The outer and inner line, which is formed 
by the white squares, in chalk white, and the inter- 
vening spaces in gold beads. Fill in the remaining 
portions with blue wool, and finish the mat with a 
fringe, composed of the different descriptions of beads 
—For illustration, see next page. 


CHILDREN’S ARMS AND LEGS. 

A DISTINGUISHED physician, who died some years 
since, in Paris, declared:—‘ I believe that during the 
twenty years that I have practised my profession iz 
this city, twenty thousand children have been carried 
to the cemeterics, a eacrifice to the absurd custom of 
exposing their arms naked.” On this a medical corre- 
spondent remarks :—* Put the bulb of a thermometer 
in a baby’s mouth, the mercury rises to ninety degrees. 
Now carry the same to its little hand; if the arm be 
bare, and the evening cool, the mercury will sink to 
fifty degrees. Of course all the blood that flows through 
these arms must fall from ten to forty degrees below 
the temperature of the heart. Need I say, when these 
currents of blood flow back into the chest, the child's 
vitality must be more or less compromised? And need 
I add that we ought not to be surprised at its frequent 
recurring affections of the tongue, throat, or stomach ~ 
I have seen more than one child with habitual coug!: 
and hoarseness, choking with mucus, entirely and per- 
manently relieved by simply keeping the hands and 
arms warin. Every observing and progressive physi- 
cian has daily opportunities of witnessing the same 
cure.” 


A curious circumstance occurred recently in Brus- 
sels, namely the prosecution of a photographist by a 
gentleman for exhibiting his photograph at the shop 
door. He said that, owing to the circumstance, and 
the ugliness of the copy of nature, he had lost a good 
chance of making a rich marriage! 
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THE LANGUAGE OF LOVE. 


Eacn passion has a language of its own. Avarice has 
a sharp, shrill tone, piercing the ear like the sbrill 
whistling of a fife. Ambition sounding, storming like 
the beating of a drum; but love breathes forth its 
hopes and fears in a low and thrilling melody that far 
transcends description. 

“ When heart speaks to heart” in love’s first blessed 
rhapsody, one may fancy that the stars look brighter, 
the morn fairer, the fields greener, and the world rolls 


on its mighty 
circuit through 
an atmosphere 
of more per- 
fect joy. The 
heart beats 
faster, the eye 
sparkles witha 
new lustre, the 
roses blush 
with a fresher 
crimson on the 
cheek, and the 
voice deepens, 
and sweetens, 
and “arembles 
under the 
magic influ- 
ence of love. 
Love em- 
ploys the eye, 
the tongue, the 
pen, the stara, 
the trees, the 
flowers, every 
colour of the 
rainbow — a 
thousand eigns 
and symbols 
to accommo- 
date the heart. 
The elo- 
quence of the 
eye isthe truest 
and most effec- 
tive language 
that the soul 
possesses. It 
has no double 
meaning, it is 
simple, unaf- 
fected, unmis- 
takable. What- 
ever is in the 
heart the eye 
expresses, and 
it never utters 
more ex- 
quisite address 
than when it 
looks its voice- 
lese words 
through crys- 
tal tears. It 
is when the 
lipe refuse to 
move, the 
cheeks grow 
white, and the 
frame trembles 
with emotions 
that refuse all 
spoken lan- 
guage, that the 
eye comes to 
the soul’s re- 
lief, and ‘ashes 
forth it- mean- 


= 


ing. 

will 
not speak till 
it finds a kin- 
dred spirit, 
whose answer- 
ing tones are 
a3 sweet as its 
own, and full 
of wondrous 
meaning. The 
bright picture 
is ever acquiring newer, richer tints, softening, deepen- 
ing, glowing in interest, power, and beauty. never finish- 
ed, still improving. Life becomes a rippling stream, 
which, like the fable waters of Pactolus, carrics all the 
wealth of empires in its depths. Dream succeeds 
dream, joy follows joy in quick succession; and all 
the sorrows of the past fade from the view. 

It all may be a sweet illusion, to vanish with the 
coming hour, but love fears not, trembles not at any 
fancied ill; but evermore repeats, in golden smiles, 
and flowing speech, the sorgs, the charming, cheerful 
“songs of the affections.” 


INKSTAND MAT, 


THE TOILETTE, AND LADIES’ GUIDE. 


How To CioosE A CarreT.—It hag deen observed, 
“that Brussels carpet, although estimated by the beauty 
of its design and colouring, ought to possess another 
very essential property, viz., durability, a reputation 
for which it bas deservedly obtained; but the depre- 
ciating consequences of competition in price have lately 
somewhat diminished this favourable opinion.” Dura- 
bility arises more from the quantity and quality of 
worsted on the surface, than from the ordinary opera- 
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CLECCC( 
IN BERLIN WOOL AND BEADS. 


Lis 


tions of the weaver. In the best qualities, the worsted 
warp-threads usually appear on the eurface, in sets of 
threes; each set occupying the space between the linen 
warp-threads or chain, and of which threads there are 
about seven to an inch; this closeness of arrangement 
maintains the loops of worsted nearly upright, giving 
thereby greater elasticity, with a sustained arcual re- 
sistance to the effects of pressure and wear. Inferior 
carpets usually have a reduction in the quantity of sur- 
face worsted, produced by dropping loops, and various 
other processes tending to the’same end. The quality 
of worsted is not less important than the quantity ; in- 


(See page $32.) 


deed, a carpet made of good worsted in a smaller 
quantity, is to be preferred to one crowded with an 
inferior material. Good worsted is bright, evenly 
twisted, free from loose hairy fibre, soft to the touch, 
and possesses considerable elasticity. The properties 
of dyes are deserving of consideration ; but as they are 
subordinate to the more important effects of design and 
colouring, little can be here adduced with advantage. 
The carpet manufacturers and dealers of the old school, 
who felt pride in the durability of their fabrics, would 
never recommend a carpet having a prepovderance of 
claret or ma- 
rone. Never- 
theless, claret 
—although the 
dye is not 
wholly perma- 
nent, and de- 
teriorates the 
quality of the 
worsted — has 


Hi been found too 

useful to be 
dispensed with, 

and of late it 
therefore 

been exten- 

sively prefer- 

4 red. Crimson 

4 and scarlet are 
very durable 


colcurs; greens 
are sound; and 
brown, buff, 
aud fawn co- 
lours may be 
decmed rather 
less perma- 
nent. 


REMEDY 
AGAINST 
Morus.—Oue 
Ounce of gum 
camphor, and 
ove ounce of 
powdered red 
pepper, are ma- 
ceratedin eight 
cuncesofstroag 
alcohol for 
several days, 
then strained. 
With this tinc- 
ture the furs 
or clothes are 
eprinkled over, 
and then rolled 
up in sheets. 


To CLEAN 
Straw 
NETS8.—The 
bonnets may Le 
washed with 
soapand water, 
then rinsed 
in clear water. 
and dried in 
the air. They 
must then be 
washed over 
with white of 
egg well beat- 
en. The wire 
must re- 
moved before 
washing. 


BLUE (BALL 
oR STONE 
BLUE). — Take 
finely pow- 
dered indigo 
and starch, 
make into a 
paste with 
water, 
and then form 
the mass into 
emall lumps or 
cakes. 
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Yo BLEACN STRAW PLait.—Expose it to the fumes 
of burning sulphur in a close chest or box, oF immerse 
it in a weak solution of chloride of lime, and after- 
wards wash it well in water. Water strongly acidu- 
lated with oil of vitriol, or oxalic acid, is also used for 
the same purpose. 


To Curt FeaTHers.—The ribs are scraped with a 
bit of glass, cut circularly, in order to render them 
pliant; and then, by drawing the edge of a blunt knife 
over the filaments, they assume the curly form so much 


admired. 
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HOUSEHOLD RECEIPTS. 
GENERAL AND DOMESTIC. 


CARROT MARMALADE.—Boil one pound of carrots, 
and scrape off the outside; make syrup as for other 
sweatmeats, only adding one ounce of ginger to one 
pound of sugar; boil it well, and strain till the carrots 


are quite clear. 

Common — Beat together three- 
quarters of a pound of flour, thesame quantity of raisins, 
six ounces of beef-suet, finely chopped, a small pinch 
of salt, some grated nutmeg, and three eggs which have 
been thoroughly whisked and with aboet a 
quarter of a pint of milk, or tess than this should the 
eggs belarge. Tour the whole tato a battered dish, 
and bake it an hour and @ quarter. 


Potrep ANcniovres.—Serape the anchovies very 
clean, raise the flesh from the bones, @nd pound it to 
a perfect paste in a mortar; then, with the back of a 
wooden spoon, press it through a hair-sieve reversed. 
Next, weigh the anchovies, and pound them again 
with double their weight of the freshest batter that 
can be procured, a high seasoning of mace, cayenne, 
and a small quantity of finely grated mutineg; eet the 
mixture by iu a cool place for three or four hours to 
harden it before it is put into the potting pans. If 
butter be poured over, it muet be only lukewarm ; but 
the anchovies will keep well for two or three wecks 
without. A litule rose pink may be added. The 
quautity of butter can be increased or diminished in 
proportion as it is wished that the flavour of the 
anchovies should prevail, Anchovies pounded, three 
ounces; butter, six ounces; mace, third of a tea- 
spoonful; half as much cayenne, little nutmeg. 


CLoturs PowpER.—This is for cleaning all kinds 
of cloth, kerseymeres, &0., and for preventing their 
being injured by moths:—Take best pure pipe-clay, 
one aud a hali-pound; white pepper, one ounce; orris 
powder, one and a half-ounce ; starch, one ounce; and 
spirits of wine, two ounces. Let each article be pow- 
dered separately very fine, and mixed together, then 
pour the spirits to it a few drops at a time, stir the 
powder after each addition, break the knots occasioned 
by the spirits of wine, and pack it In chip or tin boxes 
for travelling. The method of using it is to sprinkle a 
small quantity of the powder on the cloth, and rub it 
in with the hand, then brash out the powder with a 
common clothes’ brash. Should there be any spots of 
grease, wet the powder with a little boiling water, lay 
it on the part, let it remain till dry, and then brush 
of. Sprinkle the clothes with it previousto being laid 
by, or packed for long voyages, to keep away moths. 


To ReMovE STAINS FROM Books.—1 Nearly all 
the acids remove spots of ink from paper, but it is tm- 
portant to use such as attack its texture the least. 
Spirits of salts, diluted imto five times or six times the 
quantity of water, may be appled with success upon 
the spot, and, after a minute or two, washing it off 
with clear water. 2. A solution of oxalic acid, citric 
acid, or tartaric acid, is attended with the teast risk, 
and may be applied upon tke paper and prints without 
fear of damage, These ecids, taking out writing ink, 
and not touching the printing, can be used fer restor- 
ing books where the margins have been written upon, 
without attacking the text. 8. When the paper is 
cisfigured with stains of iron, it may be perfectly re- 
stored by applying a solution of sulphuret of potash 
and afterwards one of oxalic.acid. ‘The sulphuret ex- 
tracts from the iron part of its oxygen, and renders it 
soluble in diluted acids. 4. The most-aimple, but at 
the same time very effectual, method of erasing spots 
of grease, wax, oil, or amy other fat substance, is by 
washing the part with ether, and placing it between 
white blotting paper. Then, with a hot tron, press 
above the part stained, amd the defect will be speedily 
removed. In many sases Where the ttains are not 
bad, rectified spirits of wine will be found to answer 
the purpose. 

PotTaTors.—Potatoes mashed with onions: Prepare 
tome boiled onions, by putting them through a sieve, 
and mix them with potatoes— Potato snow: Pick out 
the whitest potatoes, put them tn ‘cold water; when 
they begin to crack, strain, and ‘pat’ them #n ‘a clean 
stewpan before the fire till they ‘are quite @ry aud fall 
to pieces ; rub them through a wire sieve or the dish 
they are to be sent up in, and do not disturb them 
afterwards.— Potato Scones: Mash boiled potatoes till 
they are quite smooth, adding a little salt; then knead 
out with flour, or barley-meal, to the thickness re- 
quired ; toast on the girdle, pricking them with a fork 
to prevent them blistering. When eaten with fresh or 
salt butter, they are equal to crumpets, and very nu- 
tritious. Potatoes fried whole; When nearly boiled 
enough, put them into a stewpan with a bit of butter, 
or some clean beef dripping; shake them about often, 
to prevent burning, till they are brown and crisp; drain 
them from the fat. It will be an improvement if they 
are floured and dipped in the yolk of an egg, and then 
rolled in finely sifted bread crumbs. Potatoes escol- 
loped; Mash potatoes in the usual way; then butter 


some nice clean scollop-shells, patty-pans, or tea-cups 
or saucers; put in your potatoes: make them smooth 
at the top; cross a knife over them; strew a few fine 
bread-crumbs on them; sprinkle them with a paste- 
brush with a few drops of melted butter, and set them 
in a Dutch oven. When nicely browned on the top, 
take them carefully out of the shells, and brown on the 
other side. Cold potatoes may be warmed up this 
way. Votatoes fried in slices: Peel large potatoes, 
slice them about a quarter of aninch thick, or cut them 
into shavings, as you would peel a lemon, dry them 
well in a clean cloth, and fry them in lard or dripping. 
Take care that the fat and frying-pan are quite clean; 
put it en a quick fire, and as soon as the dard boils, 
and is still, put in the slices of potato, and keep moving 
them until they are crisp; take them up, and lay them 
to drain on a sieve. Send to table with a little salt 
sprinkled over them. Potato pie: Peel and slice your 
potatoes very thin into a pie-dish ; between each layer 
of potatoes, put a little chopped onion; between each 
layer sprinkle a little pepper and salt; put in a little 
water, and cut about two ounces of fresh butter into 
bits, and lay them on the top; cover it close with 
paste. The yolks of four eggs may be added ; and when 
baked, a table-spoonful of good mushroom ketchup 
poured in through a funnel.—Another method ia to 
put between the layers small bits of mutton, beef, or 
pork. In Cornwall, turnips are added. This consti- 
tutes (on the Coraish method) a cheap and satisfactory 
dish for families. 


CoLourrnes FOR CONFFCTIONERY.—Pink: You 
may make a pink colour with either archil, lake, Dutch 
pink, oe rose pink. Take as much of either of them as 
will be cough for your purpose, and moisten it with 
spirits of wine: grind it on a marble éx > till quite 
fine, and add spirits of wine, or gin, till it is of the 
thickness of cream.— Red: Red colour is made with 
cochineal, grind half an ounce of cochineal fine enough 
to go through a wire sieve, put into a two-quart 
copper pan half an ounce of salts of wormwood and 
half a pint of cold spring water; put the cochineal 
into it, and put it over a clear fire; let them boil to- 
gether for about a minute; mix in three-qnarters of 
an ounce of cream of tartar, and let it boil again; as 
oon as it boils, take it off, and put in of powdered 
roche-ahrm rather lees than half a tea-spoonfal ; stir it 
well together, and strain into a bottle, put ina lump 
of sugar, to keep it ; cork it up, and put it by for use. 
—Searlet: Vermillion, ground with a little gin or 
lemon juice, and then mixed with water, makes a 
bright searlet; but in using it be careful not to take too 
much, for it is hiyhiy pernicious.—Cherry Red: Boil 
an ounce of cudbear in three half pints of water over 
a slow fire, till redueed to a pint, then add an ounce of 
cream of tartar, and let them simmer again. When 
cold, strain them ; add an ounce aud a half of spirits of 
wine to it, aud bottle for use; this is rendered red 
when mixed with acid, and green with alkali; it is 
not a good colour, and Dutch grappe madder may be 
substituted for it; take two ounces, tie it im a cloth 
and beat it in a mortar witha pint of water, pour this 
off and repeat the same operation until you have used 
four or five pints, when the whole of the colour will be 
extracted ; then boil it for ten minutes, and add one 
ounce of alum dissolved in a pint of water, and one 
ounce and a half of oi) of tartar ; let it settle, and wash 
the sediment with water, pour this off and @ry it. and 
mix some of it with a little spfrits of wine or gin.— 
Blue: Dissolve a little indigo in warm water, or puta 
little warm water into a plate, and rab an indtgo- stone 
on it till you have sufficient for your purpose. This 
will do for ices, &c. But to use éndigo for sugars, you 
must first grind as much as you will requireas dine as 
‘you can On a stone, or .a mortar, and then dissolve 
it in gin or im spirits of wine, till of the tint you wish. 
You also makea good blue by grindimg Prussian or 
Antwerp blue Gime on a marbie slab, and mixing it 
with water.— Yellow: You way get.a yellow by <dis- 
solving turmeric, or sgfiroa, in water or rectified 
spirits of wine. Tincture of saffron is used for colour- 
ing ices, &c. The roots of barberries prepared with 
slum and cream of tartar,.as for making a green, will 
also make a transparent yellow for sugars, &. Saf- 
fron or turmeric, may be used in like manner.— 
Green: Boil an ‘ounce of fustic, a quarter an ounce 
‘of turmeric, two drachms of good clear alum, and two 
arachms of cream of tartar, in half a pint of water, 
over a slow fire, till one-third of the water is wasted; 
add the tartar first, and lastly the alum; pound a 
drachm of indigo in a mortar till quite fine, and then 
dissolve it in half an ounce of spirits of wine. When 
the ingredients you have boiled (and which make a 
bright yellow) are cold, strain the solution of indigo, 
and mix it with them. You will have a beautiful 
transparent green; strain it, and put into a bottle, 
stop the bottle well, and put it by for use. You may 
make it darker or lighter by using more or less 
indigo. This may be used for colouring boiled or 
other sugars, or any preparation in ornamental con- 
fectionery.— Brown: Burnt umber ground on a marble 
slab with water will make a good brown colour, and 
you. need not use much to obtain the tint you require. 


| Burnt sugar will also answer the eame purpose. 


VARIETIES, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECT. 


CERTAIN species of lizards, in the islands of the In- 
dian Archipelago, have green bodies, with blue tails. 


CeNsuRE fs a tax that a man pays to the public for 
being eminent. 


THE patient mule, which travels night and day, will, 
in the end, go farther than the Arabian courser. 


Pitcrt upon that course of life which is the most 
useful, and custom will render it the most agreeable. 


EvERYTHING great is not always good : but all good 
things are great. 

Tr ts a-good horse that ‘wever ‘stumbles, and a good 
wife that sever grumbies. 

IN a fight, take your friend's part ; at a feast let him 
have tt himself. 

WE should never remember the benefits we have 
conferred, wor forget the favours received. 


In childhood be modest, tn youth temperate, in man- 
hood just, in old age pradent. 

Tue invention of clocks 4s claimed by the Saracens. 
In the year 807, the Kimg of Persia presented one 
moved by water to Charlemagne. 


MEN of quick fancy more easily reconcile themselves 
to the loved one when'she is‘absent, than when she is 
present. 

Great books are dead men, yet glorificd ones; and 
their pupils will ever hold themselves as their living 
relatives. 


Woman’s eye appears most beautiful when it glances 
through a tear, as the light of a star seems more 
brilliant when it sparkles on the wave. 


As farmers believe it most advantageous to sow in 
mist, 80 the first seeds of education should fall in the 
first and thickest mist of life. 


Let tt be a law that as every faculty his holy, none 
must be weakened in itself, but only have its opposing 
‘one aroused. 


Ir in study we do not take to our aid the foregone 
studies of men reputed intelligentand learned, we shall 
always be beginners. 

THE spirit of the age, or the accident of pleasure and 
necessity, can in general either break us with its wheel 
or twine us around it. 


Atways have a worthy r. Set the hare to 
run with the tortoise, ‘and he will probably fall asleep 
and lose. 


Trre blue of heaven refreshes the eye of the soul 
when it rests upon it, as much as the green of earth 
does that of the body. 


MaNarNp in general mistake difficulties for impossi- 
bilities. This is the @ifference between those who 
effect and those who do not. 


Persars there are few less happy than those who 
are ambitious without industry—who pant for the 
prize, but will net run the race. 


The human being is not formed to grow altogether 
upwards, like plantsiand dcers’ horns, nor yet altogether 
dowuwards, like fexthers -and upper-jaw teeth ; but, 
Hke mussels, at both ends-at ones. 


JEALOUSY AND is either worth 
nothing, or a great deal. Iigood for nothing, she is 
not worth getting jealous for ;2f¢be be a true woman, 
she will .give no cause for jemlousy. <A man is a brute 
to be jealous of a worthless ome—but a double fool to 
out his throat for cither of Shem. 


Russsanw  Livive.— There tee summer drink 
in Rasia ‘called 2a Hight, frothy, sparkling 
kind of béer, which @oesmotygetémto the head. It is 
‘exquisitcly gratetal the -palatewhen iced, and may 
be made at home for @bout halfpenny-a quart. 
An excellent coldecup Sorsammer use,a delicacy al- 
most otknown ‘én be made from the 
liqaor 4n Which Mish bas ‘been with chopped 
onions, and grated’ horse-radish, 2 little lemon-peel, 
mint, thyme, and fried parsley. A slice of cold salmon, 
and a little cucumber will improve it vastly. It is 
the famous Russian “ batvinia,” only abused by those 
who have never eaten it at good tables. 


FINANCIERING. — There is an impression, almost 
amounting to a superstition, that financiering is a 
difficult and mysterious art. It ts, in truth, the 
simplest of all the departments of commerce. Laying 
aside all technical terms, financiering ie nothing more 
than borrowing money. There are but two steps in 
the transaction; the first is to find some one with 
money to lend, who is satisfied with your securities; 
and the second is to agree upon the rate of interest. 
The poor washerwoman who pawns some of her 
kettles at the pawnbroker’s, goes through both steps 
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financiering, and the process is no more simple than 

at of the merchant who has a bill discounted at the 
bank. If the washerwoman pawns the clothes of one 
of her customers, trusting to redeem them by pawning 
the clothes of the next customer, she makes an opera- 
tion which is very closely parallel to that most myste- 
rious of all financial operations: ‘‘ kite flying.” 


WueEN we hear a man dwelling particularly upon a 
certain good deed of his own, and repeatedly boasting 
of the same, if his words are true, if he has actually 
performed the good deed, we naturally conjecture that 
he seldom does the like; because, if the performance 
of such a praiseworthy action were not a wonderfully 
new thing to him, he would not so often speak about 
It. 


Tne GoLpEN —There is nothing which 
contributes more to niaking our undertakings pros- 
perous than the takings of time and opportunities; 
for time carries with it the seasons and opportunitics 
of business. If you let them slip, all your designs are 
rendered unsuccessful; but if they be rightly taken, 
and followed with diligence, you seldom miss of your 


purpose. 

Tne Larcrst City.—A very erroneous idea is 
prevalent regarding the largest city in the world; 
many confidently asserting that London is far superior 
to any other both in size and number of inhabitants. 
But such is not the case. Jeddo, the capital of Japan, 
Is, without exception, the largest and most populous 
city in the world. It contains the vast number of one 
million dwellings, and five million of human souls. 
Many of the streets are nineteen Japan seria in 
length, which is equivalent to twenty-two English 
miles. 


New APPARATUS.—An apparatus for 
supplying pure air to the lungs in the midst of noxious 
gases has been recently invented in France. It con- 
sista of a double tube, having a single mouthpiece of 
ivory or hard wood, with openings corresponding to 
thetubes. The fresh air is drawn in through one tube, 
and the air from the luugs is conveyed away by the 
other. The change from one tube to the other is made 
by means of a slight motion of the tongue, which closes 
and opens the apertures alternately. The absence of 
valves of any kind renders the apparatus extremely 
simple, and always ready for use. 


A New TEXTILE MATERIAL.—A textile material, 
the product of the muiberry-tree, has recently been 
discovered by accident. It was observed, that when 
the branches of the mulberry were split off, a long, 
white, silky tuft, ina few weeks, bung down from the 
wounded part, and that it was well adapted for thread, 
when bleached by the weather. It was found, by 
means of subsequent experiments, that the mulberry- 
tree is capable of affording @ large quantity of this 
material, which has been named “iree silk.” It is 
procured of the best quality while the eap is in the 
tree; the product is too woody in winter, and is not 
suited to the finer textile fabrics. 


AN Important Fact.—Exereise for the body, oc- 
cupation for the mind—these are the grand constituents 
of health and happiness, th. cardinal pointe upon which 
everything turns. Motion seems to be a great pre- 
serving principle of nature, to which even inanimate 
things are subject; for the winda, the waves, the earth 
itself are restless, and the waving of trees, shrubs and 
flowers is known to be an essential part of their econ- 
omy. A fixed rule of taking eeveral hours of exercise 
every day, if possible in the open air, if not, under 
cover, will be almost certain to secure one exemption 
from discase, as well as from the attacks of low spirits, 
or ennui, that monster who is ever waylaying the rich 
and indolent. ‘ Throw but a stone and the giant dies.” 
Low spirits can't exist in the atmosphere of bodily and 
mental activity. 


Booxs.—How little we comprehend how much we 
are indebted to the literature of the day, and how little 
we appreciate the benefits which the circulation of good 

books produces. Through their agency opinions are 
' formed, plans perfected, and reforms brought about. 
Their influence is all-pervading ; and we are constantly 
arriving. at clearer conceptions, more evident truths, 
and our standard of advancement is continually being 
elevated, through the silent but powerful medium of 
type, ink, and paper. Who is there who can sit down 
and carefully peruse a good book without feeling its 
influence upon his after life? Whocan be asleep to 
the errors it points out, and where is the person who 
would not strive to bring about a reform? Who has 
not permitted some favourite author to enter his heart, 
warm it into tenderness, open the closed fountains, 
delve deep into its hidden recesses, breaking down the 
barriers of-his reserve, removing his despondency, and 
inspiring him anew with cenfidence and hope? Who, 
after having read a good book, has not gone forth a 
wiser, better, and happier man, looking upon his fel- 
lows not with distrust, bat rejoicing in their good 
qualities, and by every means in his power convicting 
and convincing him of his errors, applying the reme- 
dies, truth and justice? 


BAYINGS AND DOINGS: 
WITTY AND HUMOROUS. 


A COOL SURGEON. 


A celebrated Dublin surgeon was once known to 
give a lesson of economy to a wealthy, fashionable 
young man, remarkably fond of his handsome face and 
person. He was sent for, and found the patient seated 
by a table, resting his cheek upon his hand, whilst 
before him was placed a five-popnd note. After some 
little hesitation he removed his hand, and displayed a 
small mole on the cheek. 

** Do you observe this mark, doctor?” 

“ Yes, sir, I do.” 

‘IT wish to have it removed.” 

** Does it inconvenience you ?” 

in the least.” 

“Then why wish for its extirpation ?” 

‘I do not like the look of it.” 

“Sir,” replied the surgeon, ‘“‘Iam not in the habit 
of being disturbed for such trifles; moreover, I think 
that little excrescence had better remain untouched, 
since it gives you no uneasiness; and I make it a rule 
only to take from my patients what is troublesome to 
them.” 

So saying, he took the five-pound note, elipped it 
intg his pocket, and walked out of the room, leaving 
the patient in a state of perfect astonishment. 


DESCENDING GRATITUDE. 

Somewhere in the country, a rich old gentleman 
was saved from death by apoplexy by the energy and 
promptitude of a poor working man. 

“T'll give Tom Jones ten guincas when I see him,” 
remarked the resuscitated gentleman to a friend. 

One week later the friend inquired if he had seen 
Tom Jones? 

**No,” was the reply; ‘“ but he'll lose nothing by 
that, I have five guineas here for him.” 

A week later the eame question was asked. 

“No, but I am going to give him a pig.” 

Another week passed and the same question was 
answered — 

‘‘No, Jones hasn't got the pig, we have killed and 
salted it, and I mean to send him a leg.” 


FRENCH JOKE. 

THE last foke at the expense of the French Society 
for the protection of Animals, is to the following ef- 
fect :— 

A countryman armed with an immense club presents 
himself before the president of the society and claims 
the first prize. We is asked to describe the act of hu- 
manity on which he founds his claim. 

**T saved the life of a wolf,” replies the countryman. 
“T might have killed him with this bludgeon ;” and he 
swings the weapon in the air to the intense discomfi- 
ture of the president. 

**But where was this wolf?” inquires the latter; 
“what had he done to you?” 

“He had just devoured my wife,” was the reply. 

The president reflects an instant, and then says :— 

** My friend, I am of the opinion that you have been 
sufficiently rewarded.” 


A LATE Colonel, when once importuned by a dimi- 
Dutive tatlor for payment of a bill, contemptuously 
exclaimed,—‘“‘ If you were not such a little reptile I 
would kick you down stairs.” 

“ Little reptile!” remonstrated the dun; ‘‘ and what 
ifIam? Recollect, Colonel, that we ean’t all be great 
brutes.” 


A DISTINGUISHED actress was lately introduced to a 
barrister, who was not at all backward in sounding his 


own praise. 
“ Heis a very smart man,” an acquaintance remarked 


soon afterwards. 
know it,” she replied; ‘‘he told me so himself.” 


FRANKLIN describes a bachelor as half of a pair of 
scissors, unfit for aught but to scrape a trencher. 


‘** P'uu be shot if I stay,” as the partridge said to the 
double-barrelled gun. 

It is a popular delusion to believe that powder on a 
lady's face has the same effect as that in a musket; 
namely, to cause her to go off. 

A TAILOR who, in skating, fell through the ice, 
declared that he would never again leave his hot.goose 
for a cold duck. 

My first is the love of lfttle ladies, my second the 
limb of a fish, my whole a strange monster of the deep. 
Dol-phin. 

SypNeY SmitH speaks of a man so dry, that if you 
were to bore holes in him with a gimlet sawdust would 
come out, 


Query ?— When a lady writes a novel can her copy 
be legitimately called man-uscript ? 


ONE of the youngsters in one of our public schools 
compares the word “ flat” as follows: ‘flat, flatter, 
flatterer.” 


A youNG lady who was taking music lessons, was 
asked how she could afford it in these hard times. 
“Oh,” said she, ‘I confine myself to the low notes.” 


NEVER flirt with a young widow who calls you by 
your Christian name the second time you meet her, 
unless you have quite made your mind up to the 
worst. 


Ir there were a Miss Robinson Crusoe on a desolate 
island, with no one to please but her own reflection in 
the water, she would yet every day make and wear 
the newest fashions. 


“I WONDER where those clouds are going?” sighed 
Flora, pensively, as she pointed with her thin, delis 
cate finger tothe funereal masses that flooded lazily 
the sky. ‘I think they are going to thunder,” said 
her little brother. 


RANK DecerTion.—An old hunks in New York, 
who is next heir to his nephew, a young scapegrace 
inthe Federal army, received a letter from a comrade 
to say, that the young soldier had run his sword through 
his body. The old miser joyfully sent five hundred 
dollars to bury him. On inquiry he found that his 
nephew had merely sold his eword for liquor, which 
he had drauk.—American Paper. 


A MAYOR of a small village in France, having occa- 
sien to give a passport toa distinguished personage in 
his neighbourhood, who was blind of an eye, was in 
great embarrassment on coming to the description of 
his person. Fearful of offending the good man, he 
adopted the following ingenious expedient of avoiding 
the mention of his deformity. He wrote, ‘ Black 
eyes, one of which is absent.” 


‘THE body of a man,” says the anatomist, ‘‘ changes 
entirely every seven years.” —** Wherefore,” says Jones, 
“my tailor should not ask me for the bill I contracted 
seven years azo. Iam not the same person—hence I 
owe him nothing.” 


Tre Yankees are a smart race of people. A man 
in Massachusetts recently made so many shoes in half 
a day, that it took him two days to count them; and 
amanin New Hampshire built so much stone wall 
in a day, that it took him all night and part of the 
next day to get home. 


A MAN with an enormously large meuth, called on 
a dentist to get a tooth drawn. After the dentist had 
prepared his instrument and was about to commence 
operations, the man began to strain and stretch his 
mouth, till he got it toa frightfal width. ‘Stay, sir,” 
said the dentist, ‘‘ don't trouble yourself to stretch your 
mouth any wider; for I intend to stand outside of it 
to draw your tooth.” 


A FRENCUMAN, being hard up for a dinner, stole a 
pig. He was caught in the act, taken before a magis- 
trate, and called upon for his defence, when he thus 
delivered himself :—‘‘O, mon Dieu! I steal ze pig! 
No, sar, Inever! Aha, you sall see? I tell ze pig, 
vill he go wiz me? He says, ‘ oui, oui,’ and zen I take 
him. Is zhat vot you call stcal de pig, ven he go via 
his own consent ?” 


Mr. DuNUP ON THE MoONEY-MARKET.—“ They say 
the money-market’s tight. For the lifeof me I cannot 
see it. After all, what is five, six, or seven per cent. ? 
Now, if it was fifty per cent., the people might cry 
out! And yet I have often paid fifty, sixty, and 
seventy per cent., and have thought nothing of it. I 
have even given as much as eighty per cent., for my 
bills, and ten per cent. n into the bargain, 
and at times have thought myself extremely lucky to 
get them done at that rate. On my word, the world’s 
growing mighty particular! Why, if the Bank would 
only discount my paper at seven per cent., I would 
not mind taking one half in blacking, and more than 
that, I would stand a dinner to the directors all 
Tound!” 

Earty learn that committees of 
ladies are about to be formed to carry out the prin: 
ciple of early closing; the ladies pledging themselves, 
and if necessary, all that is dear to them, to abstain 
from all evening shopping. We are delighted to hear 
this, as we are convinced that the news will be most 
welcome to thousands of affectionate husbands driven 
out to their clubs by the evening absence of the best 
and brighest ornament of the fireside—the wife. 
With evening shopping y suppressed, the 
fond husband will be enabled to take the partner of 
his bosom tothe opera, the theatre, the concert ; places 
which, if he visits at all, he is now too frequently com- 
pelled to visit alone. The movement on the part of 
the ladies, if successful, will be a great boon to hus- 
bands. It is, besides, a promising beginning. Who 
knows? In time,if properly provoked, woman may 
give up shopping altogether 


NEW AND ORIGINAL MUSIC. 


Magnolia Polka 


COMPOSED BY WALTER BOULVIN. 
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